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A Welcome From The Governor 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT 





GOVERNOR DANNEL P. MALLOY 


To Connecticut businesses: 





The Hartford Business Journal's Doing Business in Connecticut magazine Is demonstrating W yd | 
and their employees appreciate the clear advantages of working and living in Connecticut. | would like to take this 
opportunity to briefly highlight the qualities that make our state a great place for those considering relocating, 
starting or growing their business. 


During these tough economic times, | know Connecticut employers need a responsible, responsive and 
predictable partner In their government. As Governor, one of my main goals is to recon nect state government 
with the business community to be an active partner, rather than a burden, to the private sector. 


We have lowered costs and made it easier for businesses in Connecticut by updating, streamlining and expediting 
our regulatory and permitting process at state agencies. Since taking office, my administration has also 
implemented some of the most dynamic and effective economic development programs in the nation that have 
helped businesses develop new products, make new capital investments, compete in new markets, and — most 
importantly — create good paying jobs with good benefits. For instance, over the last four years, the state has 
provided support to more than 1,373 businesses, large and small, and provided $646 million in direct financial 
assistance to leverage about $2.3 billion in private sector investment — roughly a 3.57 to 1 return on investment. 


When businesses are considering expansion and relocation projects and ask what Connecticut can offer their 
companies, | simply tell them to look at the facts: Connecticut has one of the best educated and most productive 
workforces in the nation; Connecticut is a leader in patents, business R&D and venture capital deals; our 
corporate tax rate is among the lowest in the nation and our GDP per capita is one of the highest; our state offers 
a high quality of life, safe communities, great schools and is strategically located between Boston and New York 
City, within reach of one-third of U.S. consumers. 


As you can see, Connecticut is a unique place that has much to offer you, your business, your employees and their 
families. | encourage industry leaders to read Doing Business in Connecticut to learn about our talent, our 
resources, and all the reasons why our state is a great place to invest, work, and do business. 


Sincerely, 
a ~ / anf if 
a 7 
Dannel P. Malloy 
Governor 


A Message From 
Catherine Smith 


Commissioner, 
Connecticut Department of 


Economic and Community 
Development 
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Our Founding Partners 





University of Connecticut (UConn) 


Every year, the University of Connecticut generates roughly $3.4 
billion in economic activity in our state, making us a vital component 
to the region’s economy. As a nationally ranked university, our mission 

- ranges from educating the workforce of tomor- 
row to fostering innovative thinking and help- 
ing new businesses spring from cutting-edge 
research. 

We're correspondingly proud of our partner- 
ship with the Doing Business In Connecticut initia- 
tive, which spotlights our state's vital entrepre- 
neurial spirit. “Innovation” is a word on everyone's 
lips, and we’re pleased to say that in Connecticut, 
business and community leaders, lawmakers, and 








SPONSOR MESSAGES 


§ Click Photos to Play Video 
President’s Messages 


others have begun taking important steps to making sure our region is 
able to capitalize on it. 

UConn research and innovation currently generates nearly $400 
million a year, but we're only at the beginning of a major transforma- 
tion. Thanks to initiatives aimed at invigorating our presence in the 21st 
century fields of the STEM disciplines, UConn is poised to make an even 
greater contribution to the economic life of the region. 

Connecticut has a long and storied history of fueling world-chang- 
ing innovations. We're excited about the opportunity to participate in 
the next stage of that development. | invite you to join us as we take our 
rightful place as a state among the pace-setters of the new century. 


— Susan Herbst 
President, University of Connecticut 


Connecticut Business and Industry Association (CBIA) 


Connecticut Has Enormous Economic Potential 


Proud of our 200-year partnership with Connecticut’s business 
community, CBIA is committed to making our state a great place — 
not only to do business, but to live, work, and raise a family. 

We believe Connecticut has enormous 
economic potential, particularly given the 
diversity of companies, large and small, located 
here, across a wide range of industries, and the 
tremendously talented workforce. 

Those companies are an integral part of the 
social and economic fabric of our state. They pay 
high wages, provide excellent benefits, and sup- 
port local schools, charities, and numerous other 
organizations within their communities. 

They also represent the very best in their 
industries, making Connecticut a world leader 
in innovation, research and development, and 
productivity. 





We're honored to represent our member companies before the 
state legislature and regulatory agencies. Our advocacy work sees 
us serving in many capacities, including as a key source of data and 
analysis to guide policymakers in evaluating the economic impact of 
legislation on state budgets, taxes, business costs, healthcare, educa- 
tion, the environment, and other issue areas. 

We are indebted to our members for the expertise they bring to 
all of our collective efforts to strengthen Connecticut's competitive 
advantages and overcome obstacles to economic growth and job 
creation. 

Connecticut is a small state, yet the level of involvement by the 
business community makes CBIA one of the largest, most effective 
business organizations in the country. 

We're confident that by working together, we can secure a 
brighter future for our state. 

- Joe Brennan 
President and CEO 
Connecticut Business & Industry Association 


Eastern Connecticut Health Network (ECHN) 


ECHN takes great interest in the health of Connecticut. As a lead- 
ing provider of health care services, improving the well-being of Con- 
necticut residents is our mission. However, as an employer and busi- 
ness partner to the thousands of people who live and work here, we 
also care a great deal about the state’s economic 
health and the well-being of its business climate. 

We believe the key to doing business in 
Connecticut is innovation. More than just lead- 


innovative businesses must have forward- 
thinking leaders who anticipate and prepare for 
a constantly changing future. 

Twenty years ago, the innovative leadership 
of Manchester Memorial Hospital and Rockville 
General Hospital recognized that the health care 
landscape was changing. They knew that merging 





ing-edge technology or scientific breakthroughs, 


the assets of both institutions to create a network of ambulatory care, 
home care, skilled nursing care and acute hospital services would help 
control the overall cost of care for payers and providers. It was one of the 
first hospital mergers to take place in Connecticut and established ECHN 
as one of the lowest cost, high quality providers in the state. 

Today, as many hospitals and health care systems continue to 
struggle to adapt to new concepts introduced by the Affordable Care 
Act and other reforms, ECHN is already well-positioned to deliver ef- 
ficient, coordinated care among professionals and patients to create 
better informed consumers with more control over their care. 

As health care continues to evolve, ECHN will adapt and grow in 
innovative ways to keep Connecticut residents healthy — and that’s 
good business. 

— Peter J. Karl 
President & CEO 
Eastern Connecticut Health Network, Inc. 
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Editor's Note 


onnecticut ranks 48th in the United States in terms of total land area, but dont let its 
small size fool you. The state ranks 4th in terms of per capita Gross State Product. 
That's just one of many high rankings Connecticut has received in recognition 
of its status as a great place to do business. Countless national and international com- 
panies can back up those numbers with stories of their own successful launch here. 
In 1925, Frederick B. Rentschler founded an aircraft company in Hartford as a partially 
owned subsidiary of the Pratt & Whitney Company, a tool-making firm. Today, that sub- 
sidiary, based in East Hartford, is a division of manufacturing phenom United Technologies 
Corporation, and a global force in aviation. The engine manufacturer employs some 31,500 
employees supporting customers in 180 countries. In 2013, Pratt's revenue was $14.5 billion. 
In 1965, Connecticut resident Fred DeLuca began his quest to become a physician, but 
he was short on cash. A family friend suggested he open a submarine sandwich store to 
help pay for his education, loaned him $1,000, and became his partner. Subway was born. 
By 1974, the original shop, in Bridgeport, was one of 16 Subways across the state. Next 
came the decision to franchise. Today, Subway is the world’s largest sandwich chain, with 
more than 37,000 locations worldwide. 
These are just two of thousands of successful firms that have gotten their start in the 
Nutmeg State. Our second edition of Doing Business in Connecticut introduces you to many 
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Connecticut Towns 
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major, toll-free highways crisscross the 
state of Connecticut, allowing you to travel from 
one end of the state to the other by car in about 





30 mins 
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TOP Reasons 


___ to do business 
1N CONNECTICUT 


Why do business in the Nutmeg State? There are plenty of 
reasons. We pinpoint just a few. Read on to learn more. 


By Carol Latter 
C C here are a number of factors 
that make Connecticut an at- 
tractive place to do business,” 
says David Wurzer, executive 
vice president and chief investment officer at 
Connecticut Innovations, a leading source of 
financing and ongoing support for some of 
the state's most innovative companies. 

“In addition to our strategic location 
between Boston and New York, Connecticut 
has resources that help small businesses grow, 
which include financing opportunities, big 
businesses that team up with small businesses, 
state-funded programs, funding at the earliest 
stage of development, a thriving innovation 
ecosystem full of like-minded entrepreneurs, 
and highly-regarded universities’ 


>Anchors 


Wurzer said when companies look for a 
place to open their doors, relocate or expand, 
many actively seek out a region with a com- 
prehensive network of “anchors” — presti- 
gious institutions of learning or corporate 
giants that are fueling an environment of 
innovation and success. 

Connecticut is home to more than 
40 universities and colleges, running the 
gamut from Ivy League Yale and world-class 
research institutions to community colleges 
offering two-year degrees. 

“T think one of our greatest strengths 
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is that we are blessed to have great 
universities like Yale and the University 

of Connecticut,’ says Catherine Smith, 
commissioner of the state’s Department of 
Community and Economic Development. 

Yale not only produces some of the 
brightest stars of industry and politics, but 
entrepreneurs who change the world with 
their groundbreaking research, products and 
services. Both Yale and UConn undertake a 
broad swath of research, often in collabora- 
tion with major corporate players, that results 
in world-leading advances in fields ranging 
from aeronautics and advanced manufactur- 
ing to genomic medicine. And both are home 
to business and entrepreneurial incubators 
that regularly spin off high-end companies 
that draw on the resources, support and ex- 
pertise of these educational giants. 

In 2014, U.S. News & World Report 
ranked Yale the third-best university in the 
nation, and named UConn among the coun- 
try’s top 20 public universities. 

These schools and others — including 
Wesleyan University in Middletown, Trin- 
ity College in Hartford, and Connecticut 
College in New London — regularly merit 
mention on U.S. News & World Report's lists 
of top national colleges and universities. 

Connecticut is also home to one of 
the highest percentages of corporate and 
divisional headquarters. Fifteen Fortune 
500 companies are based in the Nutmeg 
State, including Fairfield-based General 
Electric, Hartford-based United Technolo- 
gies Corporation, and insurance companies 





The Hartford Financial Services Group, The 
Travelers, Aetna Inc. and Cigna Corporation, 
all based in Hartford County. In fact, the city 
of Hartford, known as “the insurance capital 
of the world,’ was the site of America’s first 
insurance company, and The Hartford oper- 
ates in its namesake city to this day. 

Other Connecticut-based Fortune com- 
panies include Frontier Communications in 
Stamford, Northern Tier Energy in Ridge- 
field, Amphenol Corporation in Wallingford, 
and Pitney Bowes Inc. and Harman Interna- 
tional Industries, Inc., both headquartered in 
Stamford. 


>Educated and 
Productive 
Workforce 


Going hand-in-hand with its prestigious 
and top-performing colleges and universities 
is a highly educated and productive work- 
force. According to the U.S. Census Bureau's 
2013 assessment of educational attainment 
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> Continued from page 8 


by state, Connecticut ranks third in the 
country for the percentage of employees with 
advanced degrees per capita. Nearly half a 
million Connecticut residents, or 17%, have 
Master's, professional or doctoral degrees, 
nearly 50% more than the national average. 

And because many of those people are 
affiliated with the university system, “large 
corporations and nonprofits use Connecticut 
as a research center for their products and 
services — everything from pharmaceutical 
and aerospace companies to medical device 
and financial services companies,’ said 
Smith. “They know that they are able to find 
great talent here to 
lead them into the 
next generation.” 

In all, 37% of 
the state's population 
aged 25 and older 
has a college degree, 
compared with 30% 
nationally. The state 
ranks fifth in the na- 
tion for the most sci- 
entists and engineers per capita, and has the 
third highest percentage of people employed 
in the finance and insurance industries. 

The workforce here is also among the 
most industrious in the nation. According 
to the 2015 Connecticut Economic Review 
published by CERC and Eversource, when it 
comes to Gross Domestic Product, Connecti- 
cut ranks fourth in the US. and fifth in the 
world for productivity — higher than most 
major countries. According to an April 2013 
report by the International Monetary Fund, 
Connecticut's productivity level is bested only 
by Luxembourg, Norway, Qatar and Switzer- 
land. At home, our employee productivity is 
at an all-time high, with output per worker 
more than 28% above the national average. 

Rebecca Nolan, vice president of busi- 
ness development for the MetroHartford 
Alliance, the Greater Hartford region's 
Chamber of Commerce, said companies 
doing business here “have access to what is 
probably the most skilled labor force in the 
country. If you need research or engineers, 
you have access to talent here that other 
business areas don't have.” 

Oz Griebel, president and CEO of the Al- 
liance, said employers also have “proximity to 
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a very robust supplier network, with 
a critical mass of actuaries serving 
the insurance industry as just one 
example. When you look at the talent 
here, youre not going to be able to replicate 

it anywhere. That's an important magnet for 
incoming companies and an asset for compa- 
nies that are already here.’ 


>Proximity 


For many companies in the process of 
deciding where to do businesses, proximity to 
markets and customers is key. Located between 
New York and Boston, two of the country’s 
largest economic centers, Connecticut offers 
the winning combination of strategic geo- 
graphic advantage and lower operating costs. 

Within a 200-mile radius of Connecticut, 


¢ They [companies] know that they 
are able to find great talent here to 
lead them into the next generation.? 


— CATHERINE SMITH, COMMISSIONER, DECD 


companies have access to roughly one-third 
of U.S. effective buying income, population, 
retail sales and manufacturing establishments, 
and approximately two-thirds of the Cana- 
dian equivalent. “You can't get those numbers 
anywhere else,’ said Nolan. “We are so well 
situated geographically to be within an 8-hour 
drive of millions of customers that we can re- 
ally do a lot more business.” 

From an interna- 
tional perspec- 
tive, she added, 
“European 
companies can 
do business 
with us during 
their business 
hours. If they 
call us in the 
afternoon, it’s 
morning here, so 
were within their 
work day.” 

Smith agreed. 
“Closeness to custom- 
ers, a quick commute to 
the major financial hubs of 
New York and Boston, and 





easy access to Europe 
and other parts of the 
world make Connecti- 
cut an extremely at- 
tractive and smart place 
to locate a business.’ 

John Shemo, vice 
president and director of 
the MetroHartford Alliance, 
said Connecticut’ geographical proximity 
to New York will only be amplified once the 
upgraded commuter rail service between 
New Haven and Springfield, currently under 
construction, is in place. 

“The fact that we'll be able to get to New 
York in the morning and back in the evening 
more easily — that’s a really big deal. We're 
talking about a connection to the biggest 
economic engine in the world,” he said. 

As well as the state's 
public transportation sys- 
tems, residents have access to 
Bradley International Airport 
in Windsor Locks (which 
offers national and interna- 
tional flights) as well as to 
several regional airports. 

“Bradley is widely 
recognized as an easy airport 
to deal with, and offers an 
expanding list of nonstop destinations,’ Griebel 
said. “We also have relatively uncongested inter- 
states running north, south, east and west. Our 
transportation infrastructure connects people, 
goods and services to one of the most highly 
segmented consumer markets in the world” 

Nolan added, “Connecticut offers a 
prime location and a lower cost. It’s a lot less 

expensive to run a business here and to 
live here. And because Connecticut's 
geography is so small, we have 
that ability to move from 
place to place quickly, and to 
get to the senior leaders who 
are making key decisions.” 
The compact geog- 
raphy and transportation 
infrastructure also makes 
the Nutmeg state a great 
place to locate a distribution 
center, she said. And many 
companies, from Walgreens to 
Amazon, have done just that, set- 
ting up shop on the readily available 
industrial development land available 
near Bradley Airport. That area not only 
offers an extensive amount of open land 
but the financial incentives provided by 





¢Connecticut offers a prime location 
and a lower cost.? 


— REBECCA NOLAN, VICE PRESIDENT OF BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT, 
METROHARTFORD ALLIANCE 


the Bradley Development Zone. 

Connecticut is also a huge exporter. 
Some 11 million tons of freight were shipped 
through the states major ports — Bridge- 
port, New London, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Stamford — in 2012. 


>Quality of Life 


People who live here already know that 
Connecticut offers an extraordinary quality 
of life, from its unspoiled forests, lakes and 
rivers, to an abundance of cultural activities: 
world-class museums and theaters, casinos, 
vineyards, countless historic sites and 61 
officially designated national landmarks. Not 
to mention endless miles of walking, hiking 
and biking trails, numerous state parks, 
and easy access to miles of scenic coastline 
and beaches. Mystic Aquarium, Rocky Hill 
Dinosaur Park, the Mark Twain House, and 
Bridgeport Zoo are also big draws. 

Nutmeggers’ impressions are backed up 
by Forbes magazine, which in 2014 declared 
that Connecticut has the third-best quality 
of life of any state, offering a diverse array 
of attractions, and a choice of 169 cities and 
towns ranging from quaint towns to bustling 
cosmopolitan centers. 

Of all 50 states, Connecticut ranks first 
in per capita income — and our residents are 
the healthiest in the nation, according to three 
different studies. Connecticut also has the 
third-highest level of people with advanced 
degrees, the fourth-lowest percentage of 
smokers, the fifth-most residents with health 
insurance, and the fifth-lowest poverty rate. 
The state is also in the top six nationally when 
it comes to the highest numbers of dentists 
and doctors per capita, and the lowest rates of 
infant mortality and obesity. 

On the entertainment side, said Smith, 
“we have the Yale Art Gallery, the New 
Britain Museum of American Art, the Wad- 
sworth Atheneum, five nationally renowned 
live theaters that send original works to 
Broadway, and the street-level creative art 
workshops and organizations that make this 
a really vibrant place to live.” 


She said people who move here “love 
the amazing life they can have in a place 
that’s friendly and smaller than New York, 
for example, but with all the benefits of a big 
city. We have terrific educational institutions 
in our backyard, so Connecticut really does 
meet the needs of many families, young and 
old people alike.” 


>State Incentives 
and Access to 
Capital 

The state has a business-friendly envi- 
ronment, offering financial and technical 
support for companies of all sizes, across all 
industries, said DECD Commissioner Smith. 

“We think we have an extremely com- 
petitive set of tools. After listening to our cli- 
ents, we tailor-made our programs to ensure 
that our companies succeed.’ 

A wide array of tax incentives offers 
credit for urban and industrial site redevel- 
opment and enterprise zones, while various 
business assistance programs help companies 
improve their productivity and profitability. 

The state also provides excellent access 
to capital. In fact, Connecticut ranks fifith 
in the nation for private R&D investment 
per capita, twice the national average. “We're 
home to so many financial services, venture 
capital and private equity firms,’ Smith said. 
“We have everything from regional banks 
to global firms like Bridgewater. All kinds of 
companies can find a way to access financing 
in the state, and if they can't, they can call us 
and we'll help them find it.’ 

She added, “Our first priority in the last 
four years has been serving the existing base 
of businesses — ensuring that they were 
happy and we were meeting their needs. 
Particularly in the economic sweet spots: 
bioscience, aerospace manufacturing, ship- 
building, medical devices, financial services, 
and digital media.” 

Another focus has been “to recruit compa- 
nies globally because there are firms in Europe, 


China, and North and South America that 
want to be in the U.S. — New York or Boston 
or California. I tell them, “You might want to 
consider Connecticut; it’s between New York 
and Boston but at a lower cost. It has an incred- 
ible level of academia and an ecosystem of 


> 99 


entrepreneurial mentors. 


>Culture of 
Innovation 


Connecticut is also widely known for its 
innovation, both past and present. “Tt’s a little 
known fact that our state has been the birth- 
place of many inventions, from engines for 
airplanes to sewing machines. They may not 
be aware of the many interesting inventions 
that got their start here,’ Smith said. 

That legacy of ingenuity continues to this 
day. “Jackson Labs is a world leader in per- 
sonalized medicine; United Technologies is a 
global giant on the manufacturing front; and 
Aetna mixes behavioral health with health and 
exercise programs to improve peoples wellbe- 
ing. There are so many examples of innovative 
things going on here.’ 

An R&D hub, the state is home to 
numerous high tech industries 
like bioscience, 
aerospace, medical 
technology and 
defense. It's also a 
leader in emerg- 
ing technolo- 
gies like fuel 
cells, alternative 
energy, and nano- 
technology. 

Connecticut 
inventors hold 33% more 
patents than the national 
average, earning the state a 
top 7 spot for patents issued. 
In December 2013, Bloomberg Business 
ranked Connecticut the fourth most in- 
novative state in the nation, based on the 
number of STEM professionals and science/ 
tech degree holders, utility patents issued, 
state government R&D spending, GSP per 
employed person, 3-year change in produc- 
tivity, and the percentage of public technol- 
ogy companies. 

Smith said while most people think of 
Connecticut as The Land of Steady Habits, 
“our creative and talented residents are com- 
ing up with new products and services every 
day of the week.” L} 
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Connecticut's talent: 
One of our most abundant resources 


onnecticut is home 
to one of the most 
highly skilled and 


highly productive workforces 
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employment and across every 


sector of the economy. 


Better still, the state is committed 
to helping organizations develop their 
employees — as demonstrated by an 
array of impressive workforce training 
Initiatives. 

The statistics tell the story. Ac- 
cording to 2013 U.S. Census Bureau 
reports, Connecticut ranks: 


| | | | | 


— 


e #3 in the country for the 
percentage of employees with 
advanced degrees 

e #4 in the country for worker 
productivity. 


In fact, if Connecticut were a 
country, it would be the fifth-most 
productive in the world, based on 
2013 data from the International 
Monetary Fund and the U.S. Bureau of 
Economic Analysis. 

Science and engineering talent is 
particularly abundant in Connecticut. 
Not only does the state have a 33% 
higher concentration of high-tech 
workers in general than the national 
average, it ranks number five in the 
country per capita for science and en- 
gineering doctorates in the workforce. 

Highly qualified employees also 
abound in the insurance and financial 








services field. In fact, according to the Connecticut has a 33% higher concentration of high tech workers than the national average. 
U.S. Census, Connecticut ranks number That's critical when 33% of the nation’s fuel cells jobs are in Connecticut as well, such as those at 
one in share of insurance employees Danbury-based Fuel Cell Energy. PHOTO/Fuel Cell Energy 
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across the United States and also ranks 
at the top for number of actuaries. 


A robust pipeline of talent 
Contributing to the strength of 
this workforce are the many leading 
educational institutions across the 
state. Currently, there are more than 
a quarter of a million students attend- 
ing 42 public and private institutions 
of higher learning in Connecticut. In 
the 2014 U.S. News and World Report 
ranking of colleges and universi- 
ties, Connecticut's institutions stand 
among the best: 


e Yale is the third top-ranked 
university in the country. 

e UConn is among the top 20 
public universities in the 
United States. 

e The United States Coast Guard 
Academy is the #1 Regional 
College in the North. 


The Next Generation Connecticut 
initiative between the State and UCo- 
nn has greatly expanded research, ed- 
ucational opportunities and economic 
development in the STEM disciplines. 
As a result of this program, 70% of 
UConn graduates work in Connecticut 
and support the economy, 270 patents 
have been granted and more than 100 
intellectual property applications are 
submitted per year. 

In addition, technology incuba- 
tors have been created to support 
faculty, student and entrepreneur 
innovations. 


A shared commitment to 
workforce development 


To continue to nurture its abundant 
human resources, Connecticut has made 
workforce development a top priority. 
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Connecticut 


still revolutionary 


(4 
Te 





Arvinas, a bioscience leader developing innovative therapeutics, is a prime example of the 
partnership between the state and its higher-educational institutions. Arvinas’ technology was 
built on the research of Craig Crews, Ph.D., of Yale University. PHOTO/Arvinas 


In advanced manufacturing, for 
example, the state recently launched 
the Incumbent Worker Training Pro- 
gram, focused on the skills companies 
need to retain their innovative edge. 
Part of the state’s 30-million-dollar 
Connecticut Manufacturing Innova- 
tion Fund, this training program of- 
fers matching grants to companies to 
cover a variety of workforce training 
Initiatives. 

To address a nationwide shortage 
of actuarial talent, the Connecticut 
Insurance and Financial Services Clus- 
ter sponsors an annual Actuarial Boot 
Camp offering high school students 
an in-depth opportunity to explore 
the profession. 

“These are just a few of the ex- 
amples of how our public and private 
sectors are partnering on workforce 


development issues,” said Catherine 
Smith, Commissioner of the Con- 
necticut Department of Economic and 
Community Development. “We all 
share a commitment to ensuring Con- 
necticut continues to be an impressive 
source of innovative talent.” 


Connect with us! 
#£ Facebook.com/CTDECD 





vy Twitter.com/CTDECD 





in Linkedin.com/company/ 
connecticut-department- 
of-economic-and- 
community-development 
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eC Resources4biz 


Looking to start a 
business in Connecticut? 
Looking to expand? Or 
looking to relocate an 
existing firm? There are 
a wide variety of public 
and private organizations 
established to help foster 
business growth within 
the Nutmeg State. 

The key resources for 
businesses in Connecticut 
are outlined within 


the next few pages. 





The MetroHartford Alliance, like many chambers 
throughout the state, helos connect business own- 
ers with elected leaders. Pictured, from left to right, 
are: Rep. Rosa L. DeLauro, D-3rd District, Rep. John 
D. Larson, D-1st District, and Rep. Joe Courtney, 
D-2nd District, at the Alliance’s Dialogue with the 
Delegation event. 
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Catherine Smith, 
commissioner 





Philip Siuta, chief 
financial officer and 
acting CEO 





Joe Brennan, 
president & CEO 


Connecticut Department of Economic and 
Community Development 


What is it? DECD is a state agency that serves as the lead organization in 
charge of promoting economic development in the state. 


What does it do? A lot. DECD is the umbrella organization for four key 
programs: business development, tourism, the arts and historic preservation. 
Under the business development umbrella, DECD offers a variety of incentives 
for business growth, including loan programs for small, medium- and large- 
sized businesses. The Office of Tourism helps market the state as a place to 
visit and vacation. The Office of the Arts manages grant programs aimed at 
strengthening the arts in the state. And finally, the state Historic Preservation 
Office manages a range of federal and state programs related to historic build- 
ings, sites, structures, districts and objects. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.ct.gov/ecd 


Connecticut Innovations 


What Is it? CT Innovations is a quasi-public agency. It is governed by a 
17-member board of directors that includes appointees selected by the gover- 
nor and state legislature. 


What does it do? Cl, as it is known, is a resource for startups as well as 
established companies in the state. It provides seed capital to startups and debt 
financing to more mature companies. Cl also has a Small Business Innovation 
Team that helps companies in a variety of ways, including through the application 
process for Small Business Innovation Research (SBIR) grants. Recently, Cl has 
begun administering the state’s Bioscience Innovation Fund and has launched 
CTNext, which is aimed at sparking entrepreneurial activity throughout the state. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.ctinnovations.com 


Connecticut Business and Industry Association 


What is it? CBIA is the largest business organization in the state with 
10,000 business members. 


What does it do? First and foremost, CBIA serves as an advocate for its 
members, the business owners of Connecticut. It seeks to promote a business 
climate that is globally competitive and it encourages communication and 
cooperation among businesses, government, the private sector and the general 
public. It also provides programs to help businesses, including insurance and 
employee benefits. 


How do I! learn more? Visit www.cbia.com 


CFERC 


The Connecticut Economic Resource Center, Inc. (CERC) is a nonprofit 
corporation and public-private partnership that provides economic 
development services consistent with state strategies, leveraging 
Connecticut's unique advantages as a premier business location. 


ERC is a pioneer in the develop- 

ment of programs, technologies 

and capabilities for clients and 

partners from state agencies, 
regions, Municipalities, and nonprofits re- 
lated to economic development. Through 
our accomplished staff, commitment to 
customer service, and connection to strate- 
gic partners, CERC has earned a reputation 
for excellence in Connecticut's economic 
development community. 


Economic Development 


CERC works with an extensive network of 
State, regional, local and utility partners 

to promote Connecticut as a prime busi- 
ness location. CERC provides businesses 
with the information they need to start 

or expand in Connecticut, and maintains 
an online, searchable database of state, 
federal and private assistance programs 
indispensable for business recruitment 
and retention. In addition, CERC maintains 
Connecticut's local source for free commer- 
cial real estate and demographic data to 
help businesses analyze a potential invest- 
ment — called CERC SiteFinder®. 


>» Comprehensive resources to 
support business attraction, 
formation and expansion 


>» Strategic planning and imple- 
mentation to exceed current 
economic data and in-depth 
analyses 


>» Expert researchers to provide 
current economic data and 
in-depth analyses 


CERC Resources 
- CT's Business Response Center 


¢ CERC SiteFinder 
¢ CERC Town Profiles 
¢ CERC Eye on Economics 


Research 


CERC provides objective research to gauge 
Connecticut's competitiveness and cre- 
ate a more prosperous state for residents 
and businesses. Whether you're trying to 
identify industries with the best growth 
prospects or looking for a greater under- 
standing of market dynamics, regional eco- 
nomic changes or industry growth, CERC’s 
research team has the data and insight at 
the local, state, national and global levels. 
CERC offers a variety of online research 
products, resources and tools, as well as 
individually designed custom analyses. 
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Connecticut 
Economic 
Resource Center 


sen, 


Collaboration at Work 


Connecticut Economic Resource Center, Inc. 
805 Brook Street, Bldg. 4, Rocky Hill, CT 06067 
860.571.7136 or 800.392.2122 
solutions@cerc.com 

www.CERC.com 

Follow us: @CERCInc 





Marketing 


CERC is the state’s only integrated mar- 
keting agency with a connection to the 
economic development community and a 
pulse on the political environment. CERC 
offers competitively priced, comprehensive 
marketing services — from printed materi- 
als and websites to public relations, special 
events, social media and more. CERC’s 
marketing team can develop communi- 
cations and promotional strategies that 
integrate with current efforts, maximize 
budgets, target specific audiences and 
enhance outreach. 
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Bryan Garcia, 
president and CEO 





Kevin B. Sullivan, 
commissioner 





Robert Santy, 
president & CEO 


What is It? CEFIA is a quasi-public agency that is funded through a surcharge 
on residential and commercial electric bills, Regional Greenhouse Gas Initiative 
auction allowance proceeds, federal funds, grants and private capital. 


What does it do? CEFIA views itself as a “green bank” that leverages 
public dollars to attract investments from the private sector in clean energy. It 
has a variety of programs for residential and commercial customers, includ- 
ing the Commercial Property Assessed Clean Energy (C-PACE) program, which 
helps business owners access affordable, long-term financing for smart energy 
upgrades to their buildings. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.ctcleanenergy.com 


What is it? DOR is a state agency charged with managing tax collection in 
the state of Connecticut. 


What does it do? DOR collects taxes, but it’s also a resource for busi- 
nesses in that it provides details on what types of taxes different businesses are 
responsible for collecting as well as what types of tax credits are available. Busi- 
nesses can be eligible for tax credits if they invest in machinery or equipment, 

if they create new jobs, if they conduct research and development, or if they are 
within specific industries, such as digital animation. 


How do! learn more? Visit www.ct.gov/drs 


What ts it? CERC is a private nonprofit that was founded in 1993 as a 
public-private partnership between the state and its utilities and telecom com- 
panies. 


What does it do? CERC provides a range of services to help complement 
economic development efforts by the state. Its website offers a deep dive on 
demographic data on the state’s 169 towns. It also has a ProgramFinder service 
on its website that catalogues state, federal and private assistance programs 
for businesses and a SiteFinder service that catalogues commercial real estate 
in Connecticut. CERC also runs the Connecticut Business Response Center, a 
one-stop shop for information on starting, expanding and relocating a business 
in Connecticut. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.cerc.com 
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TEXT MOTTO ES 
in Connecticut 


For a complete listing of chambers 
in Connecticut, please visit 
www. DoingBusinessinCT.com 


Bridgeport Regional Business Council 
www. brbc.org 


Central CT Chambers of Commerce 
www.centralctchamber.org 


OUTFTIILOL MOMMA IIIS AAs 
Eastern Connecticut 
www.chamberect.com 


Greater Danbury Chamber 
of Commerce 
www.danburychamber.com 


Greater New Haven Chamber 
www.gnhcc.com 


Greater Norwalk Chamber 
of Commerce 
www.norwalkchamberof 
commerce.com 


MetroHartford Alliance 
www.metrohartford.com 


Middlesex County Chamber 
of Commerce 
www.middlesexchamber.com 


Stamford Chamber of Commerce 
www.stamfordchamber.com 


Waterbury Regional Chamber 
of Commerce 
AMON LCICIIOAGOIL 


The Chamber of Commerce, 
Windham Region 
www.windhamchamber.com 








Connecticut Department of Labor 


“Our goal is to provide the state's businesses and jobseekers with services 
and assistance that ultimately strengthen our workforce and economy.” 


he Connecticut Department of 

Labor handles far more than unem- 

ployment insurance benefits. Help- 

ing employers with their workforce 
needs is one of the agency's primary goals. 
From helping with recruitment solutions to 
developing employee training programs, 
we can help Benefit Your Business. Here are 
just some of the services offered to 
Connecticut companies: 


Apprenticeship program assistance: 
Registration and consulting services to 
employers; advice on recruitment and 
making use of business tax credits. Ap- 
prentices “learn while earning” under this 
successful program. Call (860) 263-6085 or 
visit www.ctapprenticeship.com. 


Career Fairs: Low-cost, high-profile recruit- 
ment opportunities to bring employers 
together with qualified jobseekers. 

Held regionally spring and fall. Visit 
www.ctjobfairs.com for upcoming events. 


CONN-OSHA Assistance: Free consulta- 

tions include a visit to your workplace and 
a walkthrough to note potential violations. 
Includes review of strategies to help make 


Business Service Specialists 


— Labor Commissioner Sharon M. Palmer 


the workplace healthier and safer. Call 
(860) 263-6900 or visit www.connosha.com. 


CT.JOBS/CT.JobCentral: This no-cost online 
employment resource allows employers 

to post job openings and gain exposure to 
thousands of prospective job candidates. 
Visit www.ctjobs or call (860) 263-6040. 


Manufacturing Incumbent Worker Train- 
ing Program (IWT): Are you an advanced 
or innovative manufacturer in need of 
assistance to train your workforce? The 
IWT program can provide your com- 

pany of 2,000 employees or less with up 
to $100,000 in matching funds to train 
incumbent workers in the skills they need 
to help your business meet current and 
emerging market needs and leap ahead 
in productivity and efficiency. Contact 
Bernice at (860) 263-6732 or Bernice.Zam- 
pano@ct.gov with questions, or fill out 
the online application at www.ctdol.state. 
ct.us/IWTmanufappform.htm. 


Office of Research: Workforce data on 
economy, wages, job growth, employment 
Statistics and projections. Information 
geared to assist companies considering 


Your local specialist can provide personalized business solutions! 


Southwest CT Region (Bridgeport, Derby, Stamford, Norwalk areas) 


(203) 455-2601 
(203) 455-2602 


Lori-lynn Chatlos 
Dolores Ryan 


lorilynn.chatlos@ct.gov 


dolores.ryan@ct.gov 


Northwest CT Region (Waterbury, Danbury, Torrington areas) 


Michelle Caffe (203) 437-3308 


michelle.caffe@ct.gov 


Eastern CT Region (New London, Norwich, Willimantic areas) 


(860) 439-7600 
(860) 412-7021 


Kathleen Cosgrove 
Mark Filmore 


kathleen.cosgrove@ct.gov 
mark.filmore@ct.gov 


South Central CT Region (New Haven, Meriden, Middletown areas) 


Abby Leslie Gayle 


Tony Harris 


(203) 859-3414 
(203) 859-3452 


Peter Raymo (203) 859-3454 


abbyleslie.gayle@ct.gov 
anthony.harris@ct.gov 


peter.raymo@ct.gov 


North Central CT Region (Hartford, New Britain, Bristol, Enfield areas) 


(860) 827-6207 
(860) 256-3869 
(860) 899-3559 


Janice Albert 
Donna Smith 
Garth Swaby 


janice.albert@ct.gov 
donna.smith@ct.gov 
garth.swaby@ct.gov 
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Partner of the American 
Job Center Network 


www.ct.gov/dol 
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expansion as well as firms contemplating 
relocation to Connecticut. Call (860) 263- 
6255 or visit www.ctdol.state.ct.us/Imi. 


Speakers’ Bureau: Diverse network of ex- 
perts can visit your company on a range of 
topics, including employment law, worker 
safety, labor market information, wage and 
hour laws, or workforce development. 
Request form can be found at www.ctdol. 
Sstate.ct.us/speakers/default.hAtm. 


Step Up: This job creation program of- 

fers three components: the Wage Subsidy 
Program, the Small Manufacturer Training 
Grant Program, and the Unemployed Armed 
Forces Member Subsidized Training and Em- 
ployment Program. Offers up to $12,500 in 
employer incentives for each unemployed 


jobseeker hired. Its goal is to put people 


back to work, create jobs, and help compa- 
nies to expand. Visit www.stepct.com. 


Shared Work Program: Provides employ- 
ers with an alternative to layoffs when faced 
with a temporary decline in business. Offers 
partial unemployment insurance benefits, 
allowing companies to retain skilled employ- 
ees and return them to a full work schedule 
once business conditions improve. Call (860) 
263-6660 or email dol.sharedwork@ct.gov. 


Veterans’ Workforce Development: 
Matching employers with qualified veter- 
ans. “Vets to Cops”and “Vets to Firefighters” 
initiatives help municipalities hire vets into 
safety professions; Heroes4Hire job/career 
fairs provide one-stop recruitment services 
for hiring qualified veterans. Call (860) 263- 
6514 or visit www.ctvetjobs.com. 
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What is it? The Connecticut Department of Labor is a state agency whose 
primary mission is protecting and promoting the interests of the state’s workers. 


What does it do? The state DOL offers a variety of programs for employers, 
mostly through its American Job Centers located throughout the state. The agen- 
cy has a program called 21st Training Resources, which provides businesses in 
the state with free consultation services that result in an action plan outlining 
training needs, funding sources to cover those costs, and service providers who 





Sharon Palmer, 


commissioner 





Bernard M. Sweeney, 
district director 





Emily Carter, 
state director 


can provide the training. The DOL website also offers in-depth labor market 
data and hosts www.connecticut.us.jobs, a website where employers can post 
job openings for free. 


How do I! learn more? Visit www.ctdol.state.ct.us 


What is it? The Connecticut District Office is the local branch of the U.S. 
Small Business Administration. Its main Connecticut office is in Hartford. 


What does it do? The SBAs mission is to help entrepreneurs on their 
way to becoming successful business owners. To that end, the SBA offers a 
broad array of programs, including: financial assistance through SBA lenders; 
free counselors through the Service Corps of Retired Executives (SCORE), the 
CT Small Business Development Centers (CT SBDC) and Women’s Business 
Centers (WBC). It also offers training events as well as special supports for 
businesses owned by the socially and economically disadvantaged, veterans 
and businesses involved in international trade. 


How do | learn more? Visit www.sba.gov/ct 


What Is it? CT SBDC is an agency that supports small businesses. It’s 
funded in part through a cooperative agreement with the U.S. SBA, the state 
DECD and the University of Connecticut. 


What does it do? CT SBDC offers custom-designed services, including: 
business plan review; cash flow analysis; guidance with loan and grant ap- 
plications; marketing and social media; international trade; inventory control 
management; market research; management and personnel expertise; and 
emergency preparedness. The agency has 10 locations throughout the state. 


How do I! learn more? Visit www.ctsbdc.com 
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The Connecticut Convention Center 
(pictured) is located in downtown 
Hartford and offers 205,000 square 
feet of meeting space. 


More agencies of 
interest to business 


Community Investment Corp. 


www.ciclending.com 


Connecticut Convention 
& Sports Bureau 
www.ctmeetings. org 


Connecticut Housing 
Finance Authority 
www. chfa. org 


Department of Consumer Protection 


www.ct.gov/dep 


Department of Housing 


www.ct.gov/doh 


Secretary of State 
TAA VASO KS 





Connecticut Economic 
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Development Associationicens Shir. 


www.cedas.org 


CEDAS is a not-for-profit organization committed to a hae pisces 
F ‘ ‘ ssf OcKy Mil, 

advancing the practice of economic development within the Phone: 860.571.7136 

state of Connecticut by: Email: info@cedas.org 


¢ Stimulating networking and the exchange of information 


organizations, business and other interested individuals 


Follow us: @CTCEDAS 


among economic development professionals, COMMISSIONS, —— ALP | ‘> ie me . ‘ dp 
i = 


« Sponsoring economic development educational programs 


and seminars 


¢ Fostering sustainable economic growth in Connecticut 


¢ Proposing and supporting legislation necessary to 
improve the Connecticut economy 


With over 400 active members, CEDAS members and their 
communities benefit from: 

¢ Scholarships & Sponsorships 

« Professional Development Opportunities 

« Local and Regional Conferences 

¢ Specialized Training 


¢ Networking 
« Advocacy 


| 
a 
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Annual Meeting in December 2014. 


CEDAS Members are professionals who work in and collaborate with Photos courtesy of Judy LaRoche. 
Connecticut’s economic development community, including: 


« State agencies 
- Local government 


« Economic development 


commissions 


¢ Non-profit organizations 
¢ Chambers of Commerce 


¢ Business owners 
¢ Engineers 
¢ Planners 


Become a member today at 
www.cedas.org/Membership 


Executive Board: 


President 
Patrick McMahon 
Town of Suffield 


1st Vice President 
Rebecca A Nolan, EDP 
MetroHartford Alliance 


- Developers 





¢ Brokers 
¢ Consultants 
¢ Bankers 
- Attorneys 
« Academics 
- Utilities 
¢ Students 
Fall 2014 Quarterly Meeting in the Main 
Street Community of Westville in New 
2nd Vice President Secretary Haven. CEDAS Members meet quarterly to 
Courtney Hendricson Tom Burmeister learn about economic development right in 
Town of Enfield Profit Miners, LLC their communities from local leaders. 
Teasers Deer ecdent Photos courtesy of Nicole Licata Grant. 
Mark Barnhart Elizabeth Stocker, AICP 
Town of Fairfield City of Norwalk 
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ters to the 100 College 
Street Medical Lab,a 
$140 million, 14-story 
building now under con- 
struction near Yale-New 
Haven Hospital and the 
Yale School of Medicine. 
Alexion will initially 
lease roughly 300,000 
square feet in the facility, 
which offers more than 
425,000 square feet of 
medical and laboratory 
Space as well as ground 
floor retail. 


“PHOTO/ELKUS | MANFREDI ARCHITECTS 


Cities on the Rise 

Six years after the recession, 
Connecticut's top urban centers 
are rebounding 


By Carol Latter 


en years ago, Connecticut's largest cities were hopping, 
with major private and public developments under con- 
struction or recently opened, and new residents flocking 
to fill freshly minted urban apartments and condos. 

The housing crash and subsequent recession brought 
much of that to a screeching halt, as companies closed their doors, can- 
celed or postponed projects, downsized staff, or simply pulled back on 
space requirements to cut costs, boosting commercial vacancy rates. 

Fast-forward a decade, and things look very different. Connecticut's 
urban centers are once again brimming with projects, with their downtown 
cores showing concrete proof of renewed confidence in the economy. 


New Haven 

“One of the interesting things about New Haven is that when 
the recession hit, we were affected in different ways than many other 
Connecticut towns and cities,’ says Matthew Nemerson, economic 
development administrator for the City of New Haven. In addition to 
the disappearance of financing for “a couple of 15- or 20-story buildings 
that were part of a big wave of development during the mid-2000s,” Yale 
University’s endowment funding dropped by 25 percent, resulting in 
the scaling back of its aggressive building and rebuilding schedule. 

That's not the case today. “Yale took the time to do fundraising, 
so now the endowment is back up. That has such a huge impact — 
there are cranes rising over the downtown and that’s exciting for peo- 
ple. That will mean a lot more jobs and a lot more students coming 
in.’ Among Yale's capital initiatives are two new residential colleges, a 
new biology building, and renovations to several existing buildings. 

The City of New Haven has cranes at work as well. One of its 
pivotal projects involves Route 34, which Nemerson describes as “the 
whole spine of the city, a half-built and half-unbuilt highway from 
the ‘50s.” For the past 10 years, the city has been working on a plan to 
ameliorate adjacent blight, and reintroduce housing, neighborhood- 
based retail and smaller scale development to the area. 

Collaboration with private developers on 16 acres of development 
west of the highway — including a deli/bakery, a medical building, and a 
three-story, $11 million headquarters for mental health agency Con- 
tinuum of Care — is currently underway, he said. The 30,000-square- 
foot Continuum building anchors a two-phase, $50 million construc- 
tion proposal by developer Robert A. Landino, CEO of Middletown’ 
Centerplan Companies. 


Continued on page 22 > 
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> Continued from page 21 


On the east side, construction is expected 
to wrap in November on the 100 College Street 
Medical Lab, a $140 million, 14-story building 
located near Yale-New Haven Hospital and the 
Yale School of Medicine. The facility, offering 
more than 425,000 square feet of medical and 
laboratory space as well as ground floor retail, 
will be home to Alexion Pharmaceuticals, 
which has announced plans to move its world 
headquarters from Cheshire. Alexion will lease 
roughly 300,000 square feet and possibly more, 
since it hopes to add 300 new jobs in its new 
location by 2017. 

100 College Street is just the first phase 
of the larger Downtown Crossing project, in 
which streets, sidewalks and buildings are 
being built on platforms above the existing 
highway. The city hopes that transformation 
of the unsightly highway stubs and ramps to 
pedestrian and bike-friendly boulevards will 
also help to lure new housing, retail and medi- 
cal facilities, and begin the process of recon- 
necting the Hill neighborhood to downtown. 
Downtown Crossing will create 10 acres of new 
property that will be available for development 
and, in turn, increase the tax rolls for the city. 

Nemerson said the development will 
include “very dense, Cambridge-style lab 
buildings. We want to fill in the urban core 
with a lot of jobs and a lot of high tech.” He 
said Alexion’ move will bring hundreds of 
new employees downtown, along with “lots 
of visitors and researchers. That will spawn 
many more buildings like that.” 

Not all of the city’s development is com- 
mercial. East and slightly north of Down- 
town Crossing, “we have four major housing 
projects going on — three are new.’ College 
& Crown, located in the business and main 
retail district, will offer 160 apartments, along 
with a fitness center, two rooftop courtyards, a 
fitness center and clubhouse, bike storage, un- 
derground parking, and some 20,000 square 
feet of ground-floor retail space. The $50 mil- 
lion project is slated to open in August 2015. 

Another 150- to 200-unit project, at the 
Yale-New Haven edge of the medical district, 
will also open this summer. Nemerson said oth- 
er housing projects underway include a “beauti- 
ful, 20-story Georgian architectural masterpiece 
from the late ‘20s or early ‘30s that's being 
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URL Stamford will bring 672 apartments to the city, along with a one-acre outdoor oasis with a pool, urban farm- 
ing and activity areas. URL is the acronym for Urban Ready Living and represents a new concept in apartment 


design and city living. 


converted into apartments on Church Street. 
And then we have another incredible project 

in East Rock — an old factory site, where there 
will be about 250 units with underground park- 
ing. These buildings will have all sorts of lovely 
amenities, and you can walk to restaurants, 
stores or the train station — or walk to your job 
at a bank or at Yale. It's all about changing the 
perception of living in New Haven.” 

The numerous developments underway, 
he said, will collectively bring thousands of 
brand new housing units to the downtown, 
potentially boosting its population and feet on 
the street. For younger or older people look- 
ing for a lively place to settle in New England, 
“were actually pretty affordable and very at- 
tractive to people who might find Brooklyn a 
little too pricy or Boston a little too congested. 
When you look at what were good at, word is 
getting around. We have great restaurateurs, 
an amazing arts community and some very 
creative developers who are making an edu- 
cated guess that as New Haven becomes more 
and more attractive and competitive, their 
investments will be even more valuable.” 


Bridgeport 

“We have five big initiatives downtown, 
which is an area undergoing major revital- 
ization, said David Kooris, director of the 
office of planning and economic develop- 
ment for the City of Bridgeport. 

The first is a major uptick in housing. 
“There are over 1,000 housing units downtown 
currently, up from a few hundred 10 years ago. 
And we have another 750 units or so in the 
pipeline, a couple of hundred of which are cur- 
rently under construction,’ he said. 


One of the downtowns signature transit- 
oriented development projects is the remake 
of the long-vacant Mechanics & Farmers 
Bank building at 930 Main Street, and an 
adjacent office building, by Forstone Capital 
of Darien. Dubbed “The Landmark,” the 
project includes 30 residential units on its 
upper floors, with commercial space below. 
Fletcher Thompson, a prestigious, century- 
old architectural firm that moved to Shelton 
many years ago, has returned downtown to 
become The Landmark's commercial anchor. 

Kooris said this is just one of many 
housing and commercial projects underway, 
and “every project is some form of a public- 
private partnership.” 

A second major initiative is the Eco- 
Technology Park in the west end, where 
the city has “constructed the world’s second 
largest fuel cell power plant, capable of pro- 
ducing the equivalent of the energy needed 
to power 15,000 homes.” In addition to the 
$65 million, 14.9-megawatt plant, the green 
energy park is home to “the largest urban 
solar array in New England.” 

Kooris said the city is also in the permit- 
ting stage for an anaerobic digester, which 
will convert food waste and sludge into elec- 
tricity and capture the waste heat from the 
park's trash-to-energy facility and fuel cells. 
“This will [eventually] heat and cool much of 
our downtown, he said. 

“These investments — by simultaneously 
creating local heat and electricity renewable 
sources as well as rebranding the city to one 
that is green and prosperous and progressive 
— have resulted in the growth or attraction 
or creation of quite a few green industrial en- 


terprises in that part of the city.’ They include 
Green Depot, which makes environmentally 
friendly building products; Tri-State Flexi- 
Pave, which turns tires into permeable pave- 
ment; American Oil Solutions, which recycles 
tires and other hydrocarbon products into oil; 
and Park City Green, a not-for-profit mattress 
recycler. In all, the initiative has created jobs 
and grown the city’s payroll by more than $10 
million in the last four years, he said. 

A third major project is the East Bridge- 
port Development Corridor, approximately 
850 acres of former industrial brownfields. 
Bridgeport is investing millions of dollars 
into transportation infrastructure to bring 
this district back to life: converting major 
roads into “complete streets” with bicycle 
and pedestrian facilities, and building a sec- 
ond train station. The city is also building a 
new high school to complement the district's 
two new elementary schools. The aim is to 
link the educational opportunities in this 
neighborhood to its employment opportuni- 
ties, including Yale-New Haven Hospital, the 
city's largest employer. 

Bridgeport is also working on a “wa- 
terfront recapture” project, with the goal 
of ensuring that every neighborhood has 
public access to its adjacent waterfront. To 
that end, it just reopened access to Pleasure 
Beach, a city-owned barrier island cut off 
from the public for about 20 years. “We built 
a couple of water taxis and now have regular 
service between the East End and Pleasure 
Beach; more than 20,000 people visited last 
year, Kooris said. 

The city’s parks are also being linked to- 
gether by a series of greenways. The first will 
be along Steel Point, a 52-acre peninsula that 
the city acquired with state support over the 
last two decades. Kooris said Steel Point will 
be home to some 2.8 million square feet of 
development, including new stores and res- 
taurants like Bass Pro and Chipotle Mexican 
Grill, “all oriented to a marina and a water- 
front promenade ringing the entire district.” 

Meanwhile, “we are working to achieve 
neighborhood scale infill development in 
the hearts of our neighborhoods.” Kooris 
said the city wants to transform auto-orient- 
ed areas back into “transit-oriented, walk- 
able neighborhood centers, converting the 
buildings to ground floor retail, offices and 
community services, with several floors of 
residential above. We have half a dozen proj- 
ects of that type currently under construc- 
tion in various neighborhoods.’ 


Continued on page 112 > 
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Down to Business 
Launched out of necessity, a company of three 
becomes one of the state's fastest growing 


commercial design firms 


By Carol Latter 


S ix years ago, Matthew Wittmer and Jim Kimball 


were colleagues at Cubellis, an international archi- 

tectural firm based in Boston. Kimball was a princi- 
pal and the company’s marketing director, while Wittmer 
was running a retail boutique firm in Rocky Hill. 

In the spring of 2009, it became clear that their em- 
ployer, like many commercial real estate firms rocked by 
the recession, was in trouble. “We realized that we had an 
amazing team in Rocky Hill and yet the possibility existed Matthew Wittmer, Phase Zero 
that everybody was going to lose their jobs. We actually 
started the firm as a means to save jobs, mine included,’ said Wittmer. 

After some discussion, and as much planning as time allowed, the two men opened 
their own company, Phase Zero Design, in June 2009 — six months before Cubellis an- 
nounced it was closing its doors. They started with three people, and the hope that they 
could reassemble their old team as soon as possible. “We had nowhere to go but up.’ 

Wittmer, who had a two-year-old son at the time, and whose wife, Lyn, com- 
muted to her work, realized that continuing to work in Rocky Hill while living in 
Simsbury was not ideal. “Simsbury is such a great community, and we just hap- 
pened to stumble into a wonderful office space.’ The two men soon set to work 
transforming the former restaurant on Wilcox Street, just off Hopbrook. “Now we 
have one of the best spaces around,’ he said. 

Wittmer and Kimball — both registered architects with many years of experience — 
set out to grow their fledgling company. Within 18 months, theyd signed a master service 
agreement for hospitality projects at universities across the country, doubled their staff 
to six and opened a second office in Duxbury, Mass. Less than a year later, they won a 
contract with Ann Taylor fashion stores; by the end of 2011, their staff numbered 19. 

Just three years after setting up shop, the firm landed a design contract for reno- 
vations to Elmwood Plaza in West Hartford; the project earned Phase Zero the 2012 
“Best in Class Connecticut Commercial Project” from CREW CT — the Real Estate 
Exchange. The company soon began piling up more accolades, and was ranked on 
Visual Merchandising and Store Design (VMSD)°s list of Top Retail Design Firms two 
years running. In April 2014, its Norwichtown Commons de-malling project won the 
“Best Community Revitalization Project” at the CREW CT Blue Ribbon Awards — 
the same month Phase Zero opened a third office in Springfield, Mass. In September, 
the firm moved its Boston team from Duxbury to an expanded office in Hingham. 

In April 2015, the Real Estate Exchange named Phase Zeros UConn Co-op/ 
Ballard Institute and Museum of Puppetry project in Storrs — a combination of 
bookstore, museum, theater and café — the “Best in Class Retail and Cultural 
Development Project in Connecticut? 

Today, Phase Zero has a head count of 38, mainly split between the Simsbury 
and Boston offices. The firm, now licensed in 40 states and with clients as far away as 
California, Texas and Florida, is currently working on the expansion of Longmeadow 
Shops in Massachusetts, adding to an impressive portfolio that includes national 
grocery chains, banks, retail outlets, medical companies, hospitality outlets and 
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Hartford’s Revival 


Connecticut's capital city is making a comeback 


By Carol Latter 


he Connecticut Convention Center. The 

Marriott Hartford Downtown. The Hil- 

ton Hartford renovation. Hartford 21. In 
2005, Connecticut's capital city seemed to have 
something happening on every corner — major 
projects that were changing the face of the city. 
In addition to the $700 million Adriaens Land- 
ing project on Columbus Boulevard, numer- 
ous privately financed condo and apartment 
projects — 55 on the Park, Sage Allen and the 
Metropolitan, to name a few — were adding 
hundreds of new housing units, designed to 
appeal to young workers and to empty nesters 
looking to simplify their lives. 

As in many other cities, the flurry of de- 
velopment activity ground to a halt with the 
housing crash and the advent of the worst 
economic downturn since the 1930s. Some 
wondered whether Hartford would ever 
rebound. But it has. 

Today, the city has nearly as many 
construction projects underway, or on the 
planning board, as it had 10 years ago. 


Downtown North 

One of the most high profile projects is 
Downtown North — a $350 million, two- 
phase neighborhood redevelopment that will 
include a $56 million minor league baseball 
stadium and be home to the Yard Goats, for- 
merly known as the New Britain Rock Cats. In 
addition to the stadium, plans call for the new 
15-acre neighborhood to include more than 
700 housing units, offices, a 50,000-square- 
foot supermarket, 200,000 square feet of retail 
and a brewery restaurant, said Mayor Pedro E. 
Segarra. The conversion of the neighborhood, 
just north of I-84, will transform an area that 
for years has been a barren wasteland of run- 
down buildings and surface parking lots. 

The year-round stadium, owned and fi- 
nanced by a newly created municipal stadium 
authority, will be “substantially complete” by 
mid-March 2016. The Yard Goats are expect- 


ed to begin playing there the following month. 


According to a study by the UConn Center 
for Economic Analysis, the ballpark will cre- 
ate more than 1,800 temporary construction 
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Hartford Mayor Pedro Segarra says the city’s plethora of development projects is fueling urban rebirth. 


jobs and about 1,000 permanent jobs. 

Thanks to an expedited permitting process 
put in place by the City of Hartford a few years 
ago, permitting for the Downtown North proj- 
ect was unusually quick — just six months. 

Tom Deller, director of the Hartford 
Department of Development, said under 
the old system, planning review was a slow 
process. Just 2 percent of projects obtained a 
building permit the same day; today, it’s 50 
percent. Only 30 percent were green-lighted 
in the same month. Now, it’s more than 80. 

“That facilitates the pipeline of conver- 
sions or construction in the city,’ said Segarra. 

Higher Learning 

Another major undertaking is a new 
$115 million Hartford campus for the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in the iconic Hartford 
Times building on Prospect Street, opposite 
the Wadsworth Atheneum. 

The project, which will include a re- 
stored Hartford Times facade and a five-story 
addition, will be part of the Front Street 
District, which includes a variety of restau- 
rants, a movie theater and the Infinity Music 
Hall concert venue and bistro. Campus plans 


call for 140,000 square feet of classroom and 
office space, and 20,000 square feet of retail, 
restaurant and entertainment space built by 
lead developer H.B. Nitkin. 

Construction on the downtown site will 
begin in late 2015 or early 2016, with classes 
expected to start there in the fall of 2017. 

Nitkin is also building a $35.7 million, 
121-unit apartment building next door. “The 
Front Street Lofts,’ expected to open at the 
corner of Prospect and Front Street Crossing 
in July, will offer market-rate apartments, 

a fitness center, a roof-top deck and retail 
space, among other amenities. 

UConn had a Hartford campus from 1939 
until 1970, when it relocated to West Hartford. 
The university project website notes that the 
move back to the city “will create a neighbor- 
hood campus fully intertwined with the nearby 
Hartford Public Library, Wadsworth Athene- 
um, Connecticut Science Center, Connecticut 
Convention Center, and state and city govern- 
ment offices. UConns nearby Graduate Busi- 
ness Learning Center is also being consolidated 
with the other programs at the new campus, 
which will be home to about 2,300 students and 
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baseball stadium and be home to the Yard Goats, formerly known as the New Britain Rock Cats. 


about 250 faculty members.” 

New York-based A.M. Stern Architects, 
which is designing the campus, plans to pre- 
serve “key elements” of the Times building. 

Segarra said he “lobbied heavily” for his 
alma mater to come to Hartford. He's also de- 
lighted that Trinity College is creating a pres- 
ence downtown, joining Capital Community 
College and the University of Saint Joseph's 
School of Pharmacy in the downtown core. 
“That all adds more foot traffic and cements 
Hartford's position as a college town.” 

In January, Trinity completed a $2 mil- 
lion purchase of a five-story building at 200 
Constitution Plaza, formerly the Travelers 
Education Center. It’s not yet clear whether 
the college will use the space for graduate 
studies, urban and global studies, perfor- 
mance arts, or some other use. 

The 135,000-square-foot space, built in 
1986, features classrooms, a library, a 200-seat 
amphitheater, a conference center and office 
space. It's been empty since Travelers left at 
the expiry of its lease in 2011. 


Housing 

The Trinity project marks another win 
for the troubled Constitution Plaza, which has 
had its share of vacancies and stalled projects 
over the past 10 years. The old Sonesta Hotel 
on the plaza, vacant for two decades, is finally 
getting a new lease on life as a 193-unit apart- 
ment building, expected to open any time. 
On The Plaza, as the 12-story, $26 million 
project will be known, will offer great views of 
downtown Hartford, the Connecticut River 
and beyond. The first three floors will feature 
commercial space and common areas for ten- 
ants, including a fitness center, a library anda 
49-seat movie theater. The state provided $6 
million in assistance for the conversion. 

Next door, a Middletown developer has 
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plans to build 48 apartments, offices, and 
retail space in a $17.7 million, 10-story tower 
called Residences at River View at 200 State 
Street, site of the former Broadcast House 
owned by WFSB prior to its move to Rocky 
Hill in 2007. This is one of several office-to- 
housing conversions going on downtown. 

Another is 777 Main Street, the Bank of 
America building. This $85 million project 
— long in the works — will be completed this 
summer, adding 285 studio, one-bedroom and 
two-bedroom apartments. Fifty-nine apart- 
ments will have rents targeted to low- and 
moderate-income tenants who meet income 
guidelines. The 26-story building offers spec- 
tacular views of the city and the riverfront, and 
features a $3 million, 400-kilowatt fuel cell that 
will provide most of the building’s power. 

Two other smaller scale housing proj- 
ects were recently completed — 179 Allyn 
Street with 63 units, and The Grand on Ann 
at 201 Ann Uccello Street, with 26 units. The 
$14.89 million project at 179 Allyn converted 
a historical commercial office building into a 
mixed-use property with street-level commer- 
cial space. The $5.3 million Grand project of- 
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fers market rate apartments above the current 
ground-floor tenant, The Tavern Downtown. 

Meanwhile, 40 Elm Street — formerly a 
warehouse for the carriage industry of the early 
1900s — is being converted into six residen- 
tial apartments at a cost of $1,127,650 and is 
expected to be complete by the fall of 2015. 

To the south, the Corporation of Indepen- 
dent Living is working to fill a funding gap on 
a conversion of the three-story Capewell Horse 
Nail Company factory to apartments. CIL has 
secured $26 million in public and private fund- 
ing to turn the building into 72 apartments and 
roughly 5,500 square feet of commercial space. 

Many of these housing projects have 
been aided by the Capital Region Develop- 
ment Authority (CRDA), which has set a goal 
of adding 2,000 new rental units to downtown 
Hartford by 2018. Michael Freimuth, CRDAs 
executive director, says the agency wants to 
capitalize on the “migration back to urban 
areas’ being seen on a national level. This 
megatrend, he said, “is starting to be felt in 
the Hartford area,’ and the city must have ap- 
propriate housing stock to offer to would-be 
residents, many of whom are young profes- 
sionals wanting to live downtown. 

“With the exception of several high-pro- 
file, publicly subsidized deals like Hartford 21 
and 100 Trumbull, the city’s residential base 
really hasn't had a significant investment in 
many years,’ he said. “The housing stock has 
grown tired. Electrical, appliances, and space 
configurations have all changed. So the mar- 
ketplace is going through a process of looking 
at ways to upgrade the product, trying to meet 
the new demand.” 


Continued on page 113 > 


/(( Main Street offers views of the city and the Connecticut River. 
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Bruce Liang, M.D., interim dean for the 
UConn School of Medicine and director 
of the Pat and Jim Calhoun Cardiology 
Center, says The Jackson Laboratory for 
Genomic Medicine is fueling a critical 
mass of research and innovation t 


that is strengthening the state as a center > 


for biomedical research. 
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Schooled in innovation 

strong ties binding education, 
research and technology unleash 
extraordinary results 


By Theresa Sullivan Barger 


hen Yale University and UConn advertise a job 
opening for faculty, researchers and administra- 
tors, the pool of candidates gets stronger with 
each passing year. 

The state's colleges and universities have 
established centers, programs and partnerships to foster and fuel re- 
search and economic development, and the investment of capital and 
talent is paying off. Consider: 

e Yale is one of the top 10 National Institutes of Health-funded 
research institutions. 

e Start-up companies incubated at Yale have raised $700 mil- 
lion in venture capital, bringing $5 billion in equity to the state. 

e Yale Entrepreneurial Institute, a university department 
that “helps entrepreneurs and innovators at Yale start scalable new 
ventures with programs, workshops, events and funding,’ is actively 
working with 80 companies that have raised over $135 million and 
created more than 350 jobs. 

e CaroGen Corp., founded in 2012 by a pair of Yale pathology 
researchers, has announced it will establish a lab at UConn’s Technol- 
ogy Incubation Program in Farmington. 

e UConn has been selected as a National Science Foundation 
I-Corps site; the program fosters entrepreneurship that leads to the 
commercialization of technology. 

e UConn plans to build, by 2017, a state-funded, 
114,000-square-foot inaugural building in its technology park, known 
as the Innovative Partnership Building, with space devoted to labs 
and specialized equipment for industry scientists and entrepreneurs 
who will work side-by-side with UConn researchers. 

e In anticipation of the Tech Park/IPB opening, several in- 
dustry partnerships have been developed. For example, a team from 
UConn formed a $25 million partnership with FEI, the foremost 
electron microscopy manufacturer worldwide, to establish a state- 
of-the-art center for microscopy and materials characterization. This 
industry-sponsored center joins six others that are anticipated to 
move into the IPB, along with companies that will rent space as ten- 
ants and collaborate with UConn students and faculty. 

Just as the architects of these initiatives had expected, these in- 
vestments are igniting economic growth in other industries. 

“This place [New Haven] is really amazingly different in terms 
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of the restaurants and cultural activities. It's 
got a great vibe and it’s a small city,” says Jon 
Soderstrom, Ph.D., managing director, Office 
of Cooperative Research at Yale. “When I 
came here in 1996, not so much. Every day I 
wonder around, I say, “Where did this come 
from?’ It’s really exploded in the last five 
years. And part of that is having students be 
more entrepreneurial: 

While Connecticut may never have the 
cache — and traffic congestion — of Boston 
and New York, the addition of The Jackson 
Laboratory for Genomic Medicine to the 
UConn and Yale initiatives is fueling a criti- 
cal mass of research and innovation talent 
that is strengthening the state as a center for 
biomedical research, says Bruce Liang, M.D., 
interim dean for the UConn School of Medi- 
cine and director of the Pat and Jim Calhoun 
Cardiology Center. 

“It gets progressively easier to recruit 
talent,” he said. “Talent will draw talent.” 

UConns researchers and investigators 
are developing new treatments for heart 
failure and a vaccine-based therapy to treat 
cancer. The cancer vaccine is in the clinical 
trials stage, but it's grabbing the attention of 
others in the field, drawing candidates from 
outside of the state, Liang said. 

Inventions like the vaccine “bring exper- 
tise to Connecticut,” Liang says. “It’s creating 
positions and jobs.’ 

CaroGen Corporation, founded in 2012 
by a Yale pathology researcher and a pathol- 
ogy professor, will establish a laboratory at 
UConnss Technology Incubation program in 
Farmington because it provides an opportu- 
nity to collaborate with researchers at Yale 
and UConn. 

It's leveraging $500,000 in seed money 
received in October 2014 from the state's 
Connecticut Bioscience Innovation Fund to 
raise a targeted $7 million to $10 million this 
year to expand its research. 


UConn Tech Park 

The IPB building in UConnss Tech Park 
already has signed contracts worth $6 to $10 
million each with Fortune 500 companies 
such as UTC, General Electric and Pratt & 
Whitney, says Lawrence K. Silbart, MPH, 
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¢ It gets progressively easier 
to recruit talent. 
Talent will draw talent. ? 


— Bruce LIANG, M.D., INTERIM DEAN FOR THE 
UCONN SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND DIRECTOR 
OF THE PAT AND JIM CALHOUN CARDIOLOGY CENTER 


Ph.D., vice provost for strategic initiatives in 
the Provost's Office at UConn. Six additional 
industry proposals are at various stages of 
development. 

The partnerships already in place are 
the UTC Institute of Advanced Systems 
Engineering; GE Center of Excellence for 
Advanced Materials and Manufacturing; 
Pratt & Whitney Additive Manufacturing In- 
novation Center; Fraunhofer/DEEP Center 
for Energy Innovation; and Comcast Center 
for Computer Security, in association with 
the UConn Center for Hardware Assurance, 
Security and Engineering (CHASE); and the 
Department of Defense's Multidisciplinary 
University Research Initiative (MURI) for 
Nanoelectronics Security. 

These agreements provide opportunities 
for professors and students to connect with 
industry, and for industry to capitalize on 
the latest research. While working with the 
School of Engineering, the Institute of Mate- 
rial Science, faculty in the Life Sciences and 
others, UConn is constantly prospecting for 
new partnership opportunities, Silbart said. 

He credited leadership at UConn and in 
the state government for these initiatives. “Tt 
has been quite rewarding working with the 
visionary leadership of the university (and) 
industry leaders who see the great potential 
in leveraging relationships between UConn 
scientists/engineers and the industries that 
will move our states economy forward in 
high-tech manufacturing and other industry 
sectors,’ he said. “This could not be done with- 
out the tremendous support of the governor's 
office as well as our colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of Economic & Community Develop- 
ment, Connecticut Innovations and others.” 


Healthcare Hackathon 

At a three-day “healthcare hackathon” 
in the fall of 2014, Yale’s Center for Bio- 
medical and Interventional Technology 
(CBIT) hosted a team of physicians, hospital 
administrators, entrepreneurs and students 
to put their heads together and discuss how 
to reduce patient readmission to hospitals. 
Experts from UConn, Quinnipiac University, 
Yale and industry attended. 

The hackathon drew a highly interdisci- 
plinary group of students and professionals 
who wouldnt normally work together, said 
Chris Loose, Ph.D., executive director of 
CBIT. The center opened in the spring of 2014, 
and Loose, who cofounded an award-winning 
biomedical company while at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, joined in June. 

One invention that grew out of the 
hackathon was an alternative to an expensive, 
painful surgery used to remove a stent. The 
team came up with an idea that took less 
time and cost less than the current standard 
method. Another idea, inspired by a Yale 
student whose younger sister had recently 
developed type 1 diabetes, was to create a 
kid-friendly information packet to explain the 
chronic, life-threatening illness and make the 
treatment kit given to new patients less scary. 

Another way that Yale is stepping up its 
connection between theory and application is 
through the creation of two courses in medi- 
cal device design. In one, a team of students 
creates a solution to an existing medical 
problem. Last year, students designed a device 
to keep the intestines safe during a transplant 
operation, winning an award for the best 
biomedical device created by undergraduates 
in the country. The students are now working 


on a prototype and getting funding, and the 
CBIT is helping connect them with mentors. 

“Working with the Yale Entrepreneurial 
Institute, we have well over 100 business 
mentors who have committed to help us 
think through challenges and solutions as 
well as provide connections,’ Loose said. 
Teams of students create biomedical inter- 
ventions and compete; up to four winners 
will each receive $50,000 in seed funding 
that helps bring their company to the stage 
where they can seek private funding. 

Another course, called “Creating Health 
Care Ventures,’ is designed to be taught to a 
mix of students from the schools of medi- 
cine, management, and the graduate school 
of arts and sciences. 

Yale is also taking a novel approach to 
connecting industry with medicine, partner- 
ing with local medical device companies to 
bring their staff into the clinical setting where 
they can observe surgeries and procedures; 
its hoped that direct observation will spark 
concepts for invention and improvement. 


Professors First 

While some professors get so involved 
in their start-up companies that they dont 
make tenure, at Yale, the education part of 
the equation comes first. Professors are en- 
couraged to apply their expertise to the real 
world as part of an essential mission for the 
university, said Laura Niklason, M.D., Ph.D., 
professor of anesthesiology and of biomedi- 
cal engineering. But they are “still held to 
exactly the same standards for tenure and 
promotion as everyone else.’ 

That doesn't mean there isn’t room for 
commercial success. In 2005, while con- 
tinuing her teaching and research duties, 
Niklason — together with doctors Shannon 
Dahl and Juliana Blum — founded Huma- 
cyte. The company raised more than $2.4 
million in grants and more than $19 million 
in investments. 

Humacyte is in the process of develop- 
ing “novel, human tissue-based investiga- 
tional products” that may one day be used to 
provide off-the-shelf tissue replacements — 
tubes for use in vascular surgery and sheets 
for patching damaged organs and tissues. 

Niklason said the creation of the Yale 
Entrepreneurial Institute, and the focus on 
innovation by Yale President Peter Salovey, 
“have provided material but also ‘spiritual’ 
support to aspiring entrepreneurs, giving 
them the extra impetus to go ahead and cre- 
ate their own ventures.” L} 
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Bridging the Gap 
SCSU president focuses on accessibility 


By Theresa Sullivan Barger 


outhern Connecticut State 

University President Mary Papazian, 

Ph.D. has spent much of her career 
working at public institutions that provide 
an educational bridge to students outside 
the world of elite colleges and universities. 

In the three-and-a-half years of 
leading the university, the former English 
professor, provost and dean has worked 
to make earning a degree more attain- 
able, especially for the 50 percent of 
SCSU students who are the first in their 
families to attend college. 

“Tts in all of our interests to ensure 
that those pathways to opportunity remain 
open and affordable,’ she said. “Education 
is not simply a benefit for the individual 
student who will now have the tools and the ability to go out and get a well-paying job and 
become an active member of the community. Its also a benefit to our broader community, 
to our public good. We cant have a healthy democracy without an educated population’ 

Providing an affordable public education is becoming harder because the state 
is cutting funding. “We're a state university, but only 35 percent of our income 
comes from the state. Sixty-five percent comes from tuition and fees. It's very dif- 
ficult to put more of the burden on our students,” she said, because “that starts to 
threaten our mission of accessibility and opportunity: 

The rising cost of higher education prevents some students from being able to 
complete their degree. Students who work full time and attend school part time 
often end up with massive college loan debt, without earning a degree. When Papa- 
zian arrived at SCSU, only 35 percent of students earned a degree within six years. 
By working to help students complete remedial courses through less costly commu- 
nity colleges, the six-year graduation rate has increased to 52 percent. Still, only 26 
percent of students graduate in four years. 

Papazian, who earned her bachelor’s, master’s and doctoral degrees in English 
from the University of California, Los Angeles, is passionate about the importance of a 
liberal arts education because the world changes so rapidly. The national push toward 
science, technology, engineering and mathematics (STEM) education, she said, does 
not exclude the importance of the applied skills honed in a liberal arts education, espe- 
cially critical thinking, problem-solving, creativity, teamwork and communication. 

“If you're trained for one job, that’s all you know. If you have the experience 
of a liberal arts education behind you, you can grow and develop as the economy 
around you changes,’ she said. “The jobs of today aren't the jobs of tomorrow.’ 

Today's employers want someone who has the ability to analyze information, 
understand an audience and use data, she said. “They say they can teach the busi- 
ness but they can't teach thinking” 

Students who can blend a liberal arts foundation with skills across disciplines 
are the most sought after, she said. “If you're an English major and you've done 
some work in business or health care, you're going to have a leg up.” L) 
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Mary Papazian, Southern Connecticut State 
University President 
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nnovation has always been 
at the heart of the American 
economy and nowhere 


more so than in Connecticut. 


With the fifth-highest percentage 
of engineers and scientists in the na- 
tion, and a 33 percent greater con- 
centration of high-tech workers than 
the national average, Connecticut is 
ranked by Bloomberg News among the 
top five most innovative states in the 
nation. It is a distinction driven by the 
flagship public research institution that 
provides more than $3.4 billion in total 
annual economic benefit to the state. 

The University of Connecticut 
(UConn), one of the nation’s top 
twenty public institutions, offers an 
unparalleled breadth of research 
and innovation opportunities. This 
year, the University broke ground for 
facilities to foster those opportuni- 
ties on the main campus in Storrs and 
opened the doors of new facilities 
on UConn Health's campus in Farm- 
ington. The institution's strength is 


“Our innovative faculty and 
students are... translating 
ideas into transformative 


technologies.” 


derived from collaborative efforts that 
leverage expertise across schools and 
offices, enabling UConn to shepherd 
ideas from the moment of inspiration 
through development, deployment 
and distribution. 

Only a research university of 
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UConn: Connecticut's Innovation Pipeline 
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Michael Raab of Agrivida co-founded a start-up company that is using biomolecular 
technology to develop an alternative fuel in the state-of-the-art greenhouses and labs of 


UConn’s Technology Incubation Program. 


UConn’s caliber can offer the kind of 
synergies that drive innovation and 
stimulate growth for companies as 
diverse as multi-national firms and 
small business en- 
terprises. The part- 
nerships between 
academia and industry 
are a source of pride. 
Connecticut companies 
benefit from access 
to world-class facili- 
ties, renowned faculty 
and talented students. 
Industry partners 
are able to provide 
faculty and students 
with exposure to market needs and 
expectations. The partnerships also 
ensure that faculty research informs 
technological challenges identified 
by industry, resulting in unique and 
practical solutions. 

Through UConn's Additive Manu- 


facturing Innovation Center (AMIC), 
for example, engineering faculty and 
students conduct groundbreaking 
materials science research that ben- 
efits companies like American aero- 
Space manufacturer Pratt & Whitney. 
AMIC, with more than $7.5 million 
invested, offers opportunities for 
research and teaching at the cutting 
edge of 3-D printing using metals, 
polymers and ceramics. 

“UConn has achieved dramatic 
success by recruiting outstanding re- 
search faculty, increasing the number 
and diversity of talented undergradu- 
ate and graduate students and driving 
technology transfer to meet industry 
needs,” Provost Mun Choi recently 
noted about the planned Innovation 
Partnership Building (IPB). Located in 
Storrs, the IPB will provide a home for 
industry partners that demand and 
value access to the latest technology 
and expertise. 


Innovation: 
Engineering & Science, 
Research & Development, 
Entrepreneurship and More 


Engineering & Science 


With more than a hundred years of 
history, the School of Engineering plays 
a critical role in the overall research mis- 
sion of the University. The School has 
established more than a dozen major 
industry partnerships and garnered 
over $40 million in federal research 
funding. One such center is the unique 
$10 million UTC Institute for Advanced 
Systems Engineering, which focuses on 
state-of-the-art design, validation, and 
operation of complex and network-em- 
bedded systems operating at multiple 
time scales and under uncertainty and 
multiple criteria. In 2016, the school is 
poised to expand with the opening of 
a new, 80,000-square-foot building, a 
state-of-the art facility for biomedical, 
materials and systems research. 

In training, engineering students 
gain hands-on experience solving 
technical challenges through a myriad 
of programs. Each year, seniors pursue 
design projects that solve real-world 
challenges offered by companies such 
as General Dynamics, Pfizer, and Stan- 
ley/Black&Decker. The school hosts six 
National Science Foundation Research 
Experiences to expose undergraduates 
to advanced research, and supports 
two dedicated living and learning 
communities devoted exclusively to 
engineering innovation. With thir- 
teen separate engineering degree 
programs, the school educates stu- 
dents at all levels of higher education 
who are prepared to make an impact 
in the 21st century workforce. 


Research and Development 


While research spending itself pro- 
vides an economic boost by infusing 
the state economy with new dollars 
that support jobs and business activ- 
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UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


Setting the Standard for New Drugs 


iane J. Burgess, Board of 
|) Trustees Distinguished 

Professor of Pharmaceutics, 
is developing solutions for industry 
and the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) that will ensure 
the availability of safe, high quality, 
life-saving therapeutics. 

Burgess’ research provides the 
standards that the FDA will utilize to 
establish industry guidelines for new 
drugs. An internationally recognized 
expert in the field, Burgess and her 
research team aim to reduce drug 
manufacturing costs, improve the 
delivery of effective drugs to people, 
and improve the quality of care deliv- 
ered to patients globally. Her partner- 
ships with the biotech and pharma- 
ceutical industries have spanned the 
globe and include collaborations with 
partners ranging from boutique firms 
to well-known global giants includ- 
ing AbbVie. 

Much of Burgess’ work inves- 
tigates the engineering aspects of 
how to deliver small molecules, 
biologics, and other gene-based 


ity, there is a need to spur technology 
commercialization that can also grow 
companies and create jobs. The Of- 
fice of the Vice President for Research 
(OVPR) manages an annual research 
portfolio of nearly $200 million across 
the University, including UConn Health. 
The OVPR’'s Technology Commer- 
cialization Services (TCS) unit works 
with faculty and student inventors 
to assess, protect, and market up to 
one hundred new inventions an- 
nually. The unit includes a business 
incubation program that allows 


therapeutics in 
such a way to 
make them more 
effective and less 
toxic. Based on 
her work with 
graduate student 
Antonio Costa, 
the University 
recently filed a Diane J. Burgess 
patent application 
on improved manu- 
facturing of liposomal drug formula- 
tions. Liposomes can enhance drug 
delivery and gene therapy. Their 
invention provides better quality 
control on large batch preparation 
methods for liposome production. 
“Dr. Burgess is a fine example of 
the innovative and uniquely qualified 
faculty at UConn,” said Jeff Seemann, 
vice president for research. “Her 
numerous partnerships with industry 
and the FDA benefit the needs of 
patients globally, while her teaching 
educates a workforce for industry 
here in Connecticut.” 





start-up ventures to grow their roots 
at the University and tap into its vast 
research and development infra- 
structure, business support services, 
and rich intellectual environment. 
The incubator is currently under- 
going a $19 million expansion at 
UConn Health in the heart of Con- 
necticut’s Bioscience Corridor. The 
new 20,000-square-foot space will 
house up to 60 early-stage ventures. 

“We are very excited and proud 
that our innovative faculty and 


Continued on next page > 
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Jaclyn Mazzerella ‘14 (ENG) works on a novel heart valve replacement for start-up company 
Dura Biotech, amember of the UConn Technology Incubation Program. 


> Continued from previous page 


students are utilizing the talent and 
research they developed at UConn to 
translate ideas into transformative 
technologies,” says Vice President 
for Research Jeff Seemann. “We 
want this to occur with increasing 
frequency and more rapid success, 
and are creating new programs to 
make that happen.” 

Toward that end, UConn was 
recently selected as a National Science 
Foundation ICorps Site, to foster en- 
trepreneurship and commercialization 
by catalyzing the efforts of student, 
faculty, and business teams in technol- 
ogy transfer and innovation. 

The OVPR also works with indus- 
try to forge relationships that can 
create technologies through industry 
collaboration. In December, the Uni- 
versity announced a new stem cell 
research collaboration with Connect- 
icut-based Alexion Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc., in the field of rare disease. The 
work is focused on the discovery and 
testing of therapeutic candidates to 
treat rare and disabling disorders for 
which there are currently no effec- 
tive treatments. 
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Entrepreneurship 


Innovation Is not just a matter 
of solving technical problems, but 
of effectively identifying problems 
that need to be solved. If invention is 
the seed of economic growth, busi- 
ness know-how is the soil in which it 
grows, which is why a key component 
of UConn’'s innovation ecosystem 
involves the close cooperation of the 
School of Business. 

Housed at the main campus at 
Storrs and at the Graduate Business 
Learning Center in Hartford, the 
School of Business is home to more 
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than 100 faculty members and offers 
an impressive collection of business 
resources to students, faculty, indus- 
try partners and start-ups. A great 
example is the Connecticut Center 
for Entrepreneurship and Innovation 
(CCEI). Recently transformed to em- 
phasize the nexus of technology and 
innovation, CCEI provides value-added 
services to entrepreneurs, including 
early-stage funding via venture- 
creation grants, intellectual property 
development, professional mentors 
and consultants. 

“There is a strong belief that 
students and faculty who have the 
opportunity to gain practical experi- 
ence in entrepreneurship and innova- 
tion will be more successful in their 
careers, either as innovative employ- 
ees or self-employed entrepreneurs,” 
says Tim Folta, the Thomas and Bette 
Wolff Family Chair of Strategic Entre- 
preneurship who leads CCEI. 

CCEI is complemented by addi- 
tional programs that support start-up 
opportunities, including: 


¢ Innovation Quest, an annual 
student competition that 

provides an intensive business 
coaching experience with the 
winners securing cash prizes and 
introductions to venture capitalists. 


e Connecticut Small Business 
Development Center, which 
provides no-cost consulting 
services to both prospective and 





An artist’s rendering of the future Innovation Partnership Building. 


ee 





existing business owners to help 
them start or expand. 


e Entrepreneurship Bootcamp 

for Veterans with Disabilities, 

an intensive business-creation 
program for veterans, which is 
adding a series of veteran-outreach 
certificate programs. 


e Sustainable Community 
Outreach and Public Engagement, 
a program that offers social- 
entrepreneurship experiences and 
supports the local chapter of the 
Net Impact organization. 


More 


In late 2014, the University’s 
Board of Trustees approved the 
budget to design a new Innova- 
tion Partnership Building (IPB) at 
the Storrs campus, a unique facility 
aimed at enhancing Connecticut's 
global competitiveness by partner- 
ing with key industries on develop- 
ment and growth. Such partnerships 
include the $10 million UTC Institute 
for Advanced Systems Engineering; 
$25 million FEI Center for Advanced 
Microscopy; $7.2 million Fraunhofer 
Center for Energy Innovation; $7.5 
million GE Center for Advanced 
Materials; and $7.5 million Advanced 
Manufacturing Innovation Center. 

The IPB will feature advanced 
electron microscopes, additive manu- 
facturing equipment using laser sinter- 
ing and electron beam melting tech- 
nologies, chemical vapor deposition, 
advanced data analytics, modeling for 
systems integrity and operation, and 
more. Companies will have access to 
collaborative faculty research, employ- 
ment of students to work on innova- 
tive projects, and joint grant support 
through federal agencies. 

The activities planned within the 
UConn IPB are aimed at creating in- 
novative technologies that lead to ad- 
vanced research and development and 
new, high paying jobs in Connecticut. 
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Accelerating New Product Development 


ndustry demand for additive tial of additive manufacturing to en- 
hance the quality, soeed, and breadth 
of new product development,” said 
Michael Accorsi, senior associate 
dean of the School of Engineering. 
“Locating AMIC at the UConn Innova- 
tion Partnership Building will greatly 


facilitate this process.” 


manufacturing or 3-D printing has 

exploded in the last few years. 
And no wonder - it is more versatile 
and economical than traditional 
manufacturing. 

To get a head start on what 
promises to be a major paradigm 
shifts in manufactur- 
ing technology, the 
University and Pratt & 
Whitney teamed up 
in 2013 to create the 
Additive Manufactur- 
Ing Innovation Center 
(AMIC), the first ad- 
ditive manufacturing 
facility in the North- 
east to work with 
metals rather than 
plastics. — 
AMIC is training | } 
the next generation 
of engineers and — 1 | x 
designers in the latest 
advancements in man- 
ufacturing technol- 
ogy, including indus- 
trial 3-D printing. 

The partnership between UConn 
and Pratt & Whitney is a natural 
one since the aerospace industry 
has a reputation as a leader in the 
adoption of new materials. And 
with a recent grant, AMIC is also 
bringing in smaller companies that 
can benefit from the technology. In 
just over a year, five companies are 
already on board. 

“Giving small and medium Con- 
necticut companies access to the 
state-of-the-art additive manufactur- 
ing equipment at AMIC will enable 
them to rapidly evaluate the poten- 
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Howard Ellis, lab coordinator for computer science and 

engineering at UConn, right, explains how metal parts are 


created by additive manufacturing. (Ariel Dowski ’14 (CLAS)/ 
UConn Photo) 





The capabilities exist in the mate- 
rials labs at UConn to synthesize and 
characterize new alloys and, in par- 
ticular, for additive manufacturing. It 
isn't easy, though. In a best-case sce- 
nario, he said, it might take several 
years for one of these new alloys to 
reach the market if they’re going to 
be used in the aerospace industry. 

“You have to prove that this 
new material will be at least as 
good, if not better, than existing 
materials — you need many, many 
tests,” said UConn’s Rainer Hebert, 
director of AMIC. 
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Learning to fly 


Nerac CEO gives wings to Connecticut high-tech start-ups 


By Theresa Sullivan Barger 


evin Bouley has neither an engineering 
V ices nor an MBA from UConn, but 

the UConn graduate has won outstand- 
ing alumnae awards from both the engineering 
and business schools. 

For the past 15 years, Bouley has worked 
with UConn professors, graduate students 
and Ph.D. candidates to help them launch 
high-tech businesses as part of his mission 
to create an economic engine in the state's 
Northeast corner. He hopes to replicate 
Cambridge and Silicon Valley start-up cul- 
ture in the Tolland-Storrs region as a way to 
create jobs, retain educated Nutmeggers and 
strengthen the Connecticut economy. 

Bouley is the president and CEO of Ner- 
ac, a global technology and intellectual prop- 
erty advisory research firm, which began as a 
spin-off from the state's flagship university. A 
few years after buying a 50-percent owner- 
ship of the business where hed worked since 
1981 - employees own the other half of the 
business —- the UConn finance major began 
working to help other start-ups by offering 
mentoring, angel funding and incubator 
space in Nerac’s Tolland headquarters. 

A more vibrant bar scene is not going 
to stem the brain drain, he says. “I believe we 
need a strong start-up scene with highly skilled, 
highly marketable engineers and scientists 
that develop the companies that become the 
resurgence, the renaissance, of manufacturing,” 
the lifelong Connecticut resident says. “I want 
those graduating PhDs and master’s students to 
populate the landscape of Tolland and Storrs:’ 

Connecticut has a storied history of Yan- 
kee ingenuity, and between UConn, Yale Uni- 
versity, Jackson Laboratory and the biomedical 
and genomics industries, theres a growing criti- 
cal mass of highly skilled and highly educated 
scientists, engineers and researchers who are 
driving the innovation and growth. 

Bouley is not only putting his money 
where his mouth is. He is devoting his time and 
wisdom, and encouraging UConn alumnae to 
do the same. Bouley is recruiting them to help 
in whatever way they can, whether it's by pro- 
viding guidance or becoming angel investors. 
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6! want those graduating PhDs and 
masters students to populate the 
landscape of Tolland and Storrs.? 


— KEVIN BOULEY, NERAC 


An avid cyclist who begins his day at 4:30 a.m. 
with a 45-minute spin, he also volunteers with 
local economic development organizations. 

UConn wants to engage with the private 
sector to forge partnerships, he said, and there 
are more start-ups ready to launch than there 
are mentors and investors to back them. At 
UConn, hundreds of research projects are 
underway, with professors leading teams of 
researchers in the areas of molecular cell biol- 
ogy, genomics, advanced materials, biomedical 
engineering and cyber security. 

To help entice angel investing, he worked 
with the Connecticut Technology Council to 


create the Connecticut angel investor tax credit 
for those who finance at least $25,000 in tech- 
nology and science startups. Since the investor 
tax credit launched in Connecticut in 2010, 
$40 million has been invested in 87 companies, 
according to Connecticut Innovations, a quasi- 
public agency that provides financing and sup- 
port to Connecticuts small, growing businesses. 
One of the companies Bouley has helped 
launch is Smpl Bio, a bioinformatics startup 
that came in second place in UConns 2012 
Innovative Quest Competition (iQ). The 
company, which employs five full-time people 
as well as three part-time interns, is located 
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within incubator space set aside in Nerac’s 
building in Tolland. Other start-ups that 
originated at UConn that year have moved to 
Boston and New York, he says, partly because 
they followed their funding sources. 

This is why Bouley is intent on encour- 
aging other Connecticut investors to sup- 
port Connecticut start-ups. These creative 
entrepreneurs fuel one another, which is a 
factor in Bouley’s decision to rent incubator 
space to more than two dozen startups with 
the hope that once they outgrow the Nerac- 
building digs, they ll construct a building 
and provide space for other innovators just 
starting out. 

“The business incubation and accelera- 
tion environment is so much more than 
just the physical space. Smart people grow 
companies, he said. When people work 
together in an entrepreneurial environment, 
they share challenges and solutions, bounce 
ideas off of each other and seek guidance 
from each other. 

Even though some entrepreneurs leave 
the state, the relationships formed often last, 
so UConn alumnae “remain connected to 
the university and the ideals of entrepreneur- 
ship,’ he said. “I’m an evangelist. I look to 
recruit others.” L} 


Percentage of Adults with Master’s, 
Professional or Doctoral Degrees 


Share of 
Adults 


Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Virginia 

New York 
Vermont 
Colorado 

New Jersey 
Delaware 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Illinois 


Washington 


California 
Oregon 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 


U.S. Average 11.1% 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2013; calculations by Connecticut Economic 
Resource Center 
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Charting New Waters 
Mary Anne Rooke helps start-ups navigate 
to success 


By David Ryan Polgar 


here are two major elements 
flowing through Mary Anne 
Rooke's veins: start-ups and 
saltwater. Rooke, who was born 
in Connecticut and grew up in 
the hamlet of Griswold, lives and 
breathes helping emerging start-ups 
in her professional life and getting 
out on the sea in her personal life. 

In both entrepreneurship and Rees 
sailing, Rooke sees the value of 
fostering community and the im- 
portance of understanding proper 
navigation. 

Rooke serves as the executive director of Crossroads Venture Group (CVG), 
along with running her boutique management consulting firm. CVG is an organi- 
zation whose primary mission is connecting venture investment professionals with 
early stage technology companies that are on the verge of high growth, and assist- 
ing and mentoring them in the process. 

In addition, Rooke has served as the executive director of University of Con- 
necticuts Technology Incubation Program, and an Executive-in-Residence for 
Connecticut Innovations. She works with tech startups at CTNext and UConn, 
along with being a mentor and advisor with the Yale Entrepreneurial Institute. 

The course that Rooke has charted in her own life has taken her from Connecticut 
to Boston to California. After spending 20 years on the West Coast, where she was heav- 
ily involved in the start-up community and successfully launched her own company, the 
pull of family brought her back to Connecticut in 2006. She currently makes her home in 
Lyme, and has been extremely involved in the state's innovation ecosystem ever since. 

A lot has changed since she first left. “Twenty years ago, being an entrepre- 
neur was a riskier option. Now you have resources,’ Rooke said. “There's a whole 
network now that allows start-ups to get connected to resources early. In the last 20 
years, weve really moved the needle.’ 

Getting connected to resources in the initial stages of growth is a point that 
she can't emphasize enough. “Start-ups can’t move forward unless they get funding 
early, she said. The mistake that many startups make, according to her, is not being 
adequately prepared when seeking funding. Investors, she pointed out, may only 
give an entrepreneur one shot at making a positive impression. 

Rooke, known as a major connector who diligently prepares entrepreneurs, is 
optimistic about the prospects of Connecticut's innovation economy. “Once you 
get into the ecosystem, that’s when you start to see the vibrancy,’ she said. While 
her consulting firm, Rooke & Associates, serves start-ups from thriving ecosystems 
such as New York and Boston, she views Connecticut as on par. “We have the same 
ingredients; we just happen to be more spread out.” 

In order to get there, though, she emphasizes the need to properly traverse the 
world of funding. For someone who has been boating since the age of 10, sailing with 
her parents in the Mystic area, the metaphor runs deep. The slogan for Rooke & As- 
sociates is: Navigate the Waters of Raising Capital™. UL) 
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Mary Anne Rooke, executive director of Crossroads 
Venture Group. 
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Mike Soltys was hired as ESPN’s 
first intern in 1980, when the 
Bristol-based campus featured 
just a 20,000-square-foot facility 
and a small band of employees 
to generate limited programming. 
He is now vice president for 
corporate communications. 
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Fast-forward 

Connecticut's burgeoning film 
and digital industry is growing 
the state's economy 


By Matthew Broderick 


hen Mike Soltys was hired as ESPN's first intern 
in 1980, the notion of an all-sports cable net- 
work was a long-shot experiment. The Bristol- 
based campus featured just a 20,000-square-foot 
facility and a small band of employees to gener- 
ate limited programming. 

Times have changed. Today, the Disney-owned ESPN - the un- 
disputed Worldwide Leader in Sports — has more than 1.16 million 
square feet of facility space in Bristol alone, more than 4,000 employ- 
ees and 18 hours of live programming per day. 

And with evolving consumer demands and new technologies, 
Soltys said, ESPN has needed to meet sports-crazed fans where 
they are, which is increasingly in the digital world. That has meant 
new infrastructure improvements to the campus, including a new 
194,000-square-foot digital center completed in 2014. And the 
corporation has put significantly more resources behind its web and 
mobile-based tools and content, which are not only producing mind- 
boggling trafic numbers, but driving ESPN’s future. 

This past January alone — driven by the first-ever college football 
playofts, the NFL playoffs and NBA regular season — ESPN’s digital 
platforms reached a record-setting 93.97 million unique U.S. visitors, 
up 52 percent from January 2014. That’s nearly 30 percent of the U.S. 
population. “Wherever fans are consuming sports, ESPN wants to 
be there for them,” Soltys explained. “We also have many interactive 
features in our digital products and are very active on social channels 
like Twitter and Facebook.’ 

Americans arent just visiting ESPN's digital universe; theyre 
consuming it. Fans spent a collective 7.1 billion minutes on ESPN's 
digital properties in January, up 38% year over year. And the majority 
of that digital consumption — 58%, in fact — was via a smart phone 
or tablet, where fans generated 2.1 billion minutes of usage through 
ESPN apps and watched more than 485 million digital clips, the ninth 
straight month that the network has surpassed the 400 million mark. 

And while ESPN, one of the state’s largest employers, may have 
a worldwide audience to drive its numbers, the shift to digital media 
is being felt across the news media and advertising landscape at all 
levels, as technology has shifted the way people access and engage 
with information. 

In fact, according to the Pew Research Center, nearly one in 10 US. 
adults get news through Twitter, with 45% of Twitter news consumers 





Continued on page 38 > 
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Film, TV & Digital Media 
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George Norfleet, director of the Office of Film, Television & Digital Media, says 


the film, television and digital media sector is thriving. 
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falling between 18 and 29 years old. Addition- 
al Pew research found that mobile and digital 
technologies have allowed consumers to get 
more news and spend more time with news. 

The demand for digital content has 
also fueled the growth of the digital sector 
in Connecticut, which is currently home to 
more than 700 digital media-related compa- 
nies. Employment in the industry is forecast 
to grow by more than 22% by 2020, accord- 
ing to Connecticut Economic Resource 
Center (CERC) projections. 

The future for these digital companies 
looks bright, as advertising dollars are being 
redirected from traditional media to mobile 
and online resources. While the $600 bil- 
lion in worldwide advertising is expected to 
increase by 6% overall in 2015, the slice of 
that pie earmarked for digital content is an 
estimated 60% increase, according to eMar- 
keter, which tracks global marketing trends. 
By 2018, the report notes, advertisers will 
invest nearly one in every four dollars — or 
$158 billion — in mobile advertising. 

The State of Connecticut has seen those 
trends emerging and has tried to attract digi- 
tal media companies to the Nutmeg state. 
The cornerstone of that strategy has been the 
state's film production and digital media tax 
credit — passed by the state legislature in 
2006 — which offers three tiers of tax credit 
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capped with a 30% credit for productions 
over $1 million dollars. 

George Norfleet, director of the Office of 
Film, Television & Digital Media, which op- 
erates under the states Department of Eco- 
nomic and Community Development, has 
overseen Connecticut's efforts to position 
the state as a prime destination for entertain- 
ment and digital media since 2007. 

“We attract, on average, about 50 
productions a year,’ Norfleet said, “and we 
handle inquiries from approximately 200 
productions annually.’ 

Those productions, in turn, have gener- 
ated consistent economic activity in the 
state. “We went from production spending 
$3 million in Connecticut [in 2005] the 
year before the [tax credit] incentives came 
online to 35 productions and $75 million 
in spending the year after’ Since the tax 
credit’s inception, Norfleet said, it has acted 
as a significant catalyst for economic growth, 
attracting more than $1 billion in production 
company spending in the state over the past 
nine years. Connecticut is one of nearly 40 
states that offer some type of film incentive 
or credit program, according to the National 
Conference of State Legislatures’ data. 

“The film, television and digital media 
sector helps drive Connecticut's economy 
by creating jobs, investing in real estate, and 
purchasing and renting equipment, supplies, 
vehicles and more, Norfleet said. In fact, he 


¢ The film, television and digital 
media sector helps drive 
Connecticuts economy by 
creating jobs, investing in real 
estate, and purchasing and 
renting equipment, supplies, 
vehicles and more. ? 


— GEORGE NORFLEET, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF FILM, 
TELEVISION @& DIGITAL MEDIA 


estimates, production companies now spend 
about $160 million annually in Connecticut. 

But those numbers are at risk of drop- 
ping, according to Bruce Heller, president 
and co-founder of the Stamford-based Con- 
necticut Film Center (CFC), a private-sector 
entity that provides facilities and tax credit 
brokerage services to production companies. 
That's because in 2013, the state imposed a 
two-year moratorium on the tax credit spe- 
cifically for feature film productions, placing 
a greater emphasis on luring television pro- 
duction enterprises, which tend to provide 
more permanent jobs. That moratorium is 
set to expire on June 30, 2015. 

Still, CFC is thriving. 

“When we founded CFC in 2006, we 
were focused more on motion picture pro- 
ductions,’ Heller explained, noting that nearly 
one-third of the 150 productions CFC has 
supported since its inception were major stu- 
dio endeavors. “But as we've expanded over 
the past several years, television and digital 
media have become our primary focus.” 

The strategy is paying off. CFC has owner- 
ship in more than 1.4 million square feet of 
commercial space, primarily designed to cater to 
the sports and entertainment industry. Among 
other clients, the space is home to NBC Sports 
Network, which defected from New York in 
2011, and the Norwalk-based World Wrestling 
Entertainment production center. CFC facilities 
also host the production of Peoples Court and 


Who Wants to Be a Millionaire. 

The tax credit has helped Connecticut 
establish a television and digital media sector, 
said Norfleet. He hopes that as that sector 
continues to mature, television-based crews 
in the state may take advantage of seasonal 
opportunities to work on film productions. 

But it’s not just film companies that 
Norfleet has his sights on. “We are currently 
partnering with schools like the University 
of Connecticut's Department of Digital 
Media and Design to provide highly trained 
candidates for entry level positions within 
the [film and digital media] sector,” he said. 

That may mean more media intern- 
ships, like the one ESPN’s Mike Soltys got 
back in 1980, although the media landscape 
has vastly changed since then. Soltys points 
to the April relaunch of ESPN.com - the 
20th anniversary of the site — as an example 
to illustrate just how far we've come. “Per- 
sonalization is a big part of the new site,’ he 
said, “and an outstanding way to serve fans.’ 

It’s what people have come to expect in 
a digital age that is alive and well in Con- 
necticut. } 


Output produced by the digital 
media industry was valued at about 


$5.5 billion 


which constituted approximately 


2.3% 


There were ) I 5 


film business establishments 


of Connecticut’s 
Gross State Product. 


located in Connecticut. Output per 
worker in this industry was 


$330,951 billion 


Aggregate sales from Connecticut’s 
digital media industry topped 


$6.5 billion 


®* Source: Economic Modeling Specialists International (EMSI), 
. Moody’s Analytics 
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A Lens on Life 


Documentary filmmaker and CPTV 
producer finds success in Connecticut 


By Matthew Broderick 


ennifer Boyd wanted a career 
where she could help people. 
She considered social work and 
psychology, but chose a path where 
she felt she could make a broader 
impact: documentary filmmaking. 
“Television is a very power- 
ful medium and, if used well, can 
create change, said Boyd, who 
currently juggles duties between 
running her homegrown business, 


producer of national programming 
for Connecticut Public Television. 


Boyd (right) and her husband Jon Olson, a freelance 
photographer (left) chatted with Elizabeth McGovern 
West Hartford-based Boyd Produc- at a local fundraiser. McGovern, who stars in Downton 


tions, LLC, and serving as executive Abbey, is also part of a rock band, which appeared on 


CPTV this season. 


During her nearly 30 years in the film industry, Boyd's work as a producer, 
director and writer has garnered her nine Emmy Awards, and has been featured on 
Good Morning America, Dateline NBC, and ABC World News. 

Boyd's motivation stems from her love for the art of storytelling. “When I first 
started out, I wanted to give a voice to the underserved, to stories not discussed 
in commercial media,’ the Syracuse University graduate explained. “Over time, 
however, I focused my filmmaking on more positive stories to offset a lot of the 
negativity within the mainstream media.’ 

One of her proudest accomplishments is the recently released documentary 
The Blizzard of °78, which was viewed on CPTV by more than 200,000 people in 
its first weekend, making it the #1 rated public television show in the country over 
that time period. And while she appreciates the Nielsen ratings, she enjoys knowing 
she’s rekindling memories for people. After they find out Boyd has produced the 
documentary, “people will share their stories and experiences from the blizzard” 

That’s what Boyd loves most about filmmaking: relationships and connections. 
She said it’s an honor that people place their trust in her to be accurate and respect- 
ful of their stories. Filmmaking has allowed her to visit people and places she other- 
wise would never have had the chance to experience. “I’ve had some pretty power- 


ful experiences while filming,’ she said. That includes living with a family in Haiti, 





the poorest nation in the western hemisphere. “It was life changing to see firsthand 


how people live’ 


These days, she is busy producing the national concert series Infinity Hall Live, 
which is carried on more than 70 percent of public television stations nationwide. 

“It’s a great opportunity to establish Connecticut as a leader in creating na- 
tional music content,’ she said. She is also the co-creator of a new live cabaret music 
series featuring Broadway artists, for national distribution. 

The balance of her time is spent managing her documentary projects, one of 
which will take her this spring to a shoot at the top of a Hawaiian volcano. 

“T’ve been fortunate to be able to tell the stories I want to tell,” Boyd said of her 
filmmaking career. “Those types of projects feed your soul.” 

And along the way, she’s touched others lives, just like she always wanted. 
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Comcast BUSINESS: Delivering Reliable, Scalable 
Communications Solutions to Connecticut's Business Community 
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Members of the Comcast Business Team at the 2014 Greater New Haven Chamber of Commerce Business Expo 


omcast is constantly 


Investing In new 





technologies to 
help foster economic 
development and drive 
competition, innovation 
and value for business 


customers In Connecticut. 


The company has spent decades 
investing in the necessary infrastruc- 
ture to make its advanced network 
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broadly available to businesses of all 
sizes — from small organizations with 
only a few employees to large enter- 
prises with offices located across the 
country. As a result, Comcast offers its 
Comcast Business Internet, multi-Giga- 
bit Ethernet, TV and Voice customers 
a reliable, fully diverse and scalable 
solution that can accommodate virtu- 
ally any business demand. 

Capacity and performance are 
increasingly becoming the two main 
engines driving all businesses. In Con- 
necticut, Comcast continues to proac- 
tively expand its vast fiber network and 
focus on helping organizations grow, 
diversify and prepare for the future by 
providing scalable bandwidth that can 


be adjusted as business needs change. 
For example, at Chase Collegiate 
in Waterbury, the school was facing 
a challenge as the “Bring Your Own 
Device” (BYOD) trend grew among 
students, many of whom were bring- 
ing their mobile devices to campus. 
The school needed reliable, scalable 
bandwidth in large volume to support 
this demand, and found it with Com- 
cast Business. In addition to BYOD, the 
school was utilizing “a variety of new 
learning technologies like streaming 
video to classrooms, digital black- 
boards, online teacher support, video 
conferencing, and Web 2.0 applica- 
tions,” said Scott Temple, director of 
technology at Chase Collegiate. The 


school started out with 10 Megabits- 
per-second (Mbps) of throughput and 
jumped to 20 within a year before 
moving up to a 100 Mbps circuit. 

Similarly, the Farmington Public 
School District relies on Comcast Busi- 
ness’ multi-Gigabit Ethernet services 
to connect all seven of its schools and 
provide fast and reliable access to all 
of the web-based services that the 
school’s more than 4,000 students 
— as well as parents and teachers — 
have come to rely on every day. 

Comcast initially launched multi- 
Gigabit Ethernet for large-scale Con- 
necticut businesses in the Hartford 
and New Haven areas in May 2011, 
and since then has continuously ex- 
panded that offering, now offering all 
83 communities the company serves in 
the state another level of choice when 
it comes to how they connect to the 
Internet. Capable of up to 10 Gigabits- 
per-second (Gbps) of throughput, 
these services are specifically designed 
for businesses, hospitals, schools, 
municipalities and other organizations 
requiring more capacity, looking to 
network multiple locations together, 
or planning to connect their offices to 
a third-party data center. 

The City of West Haven is one such 
example of a customer that chose to 
take advantage of Comcast Business’ 
multi-Gigabit Ethernet services. The 
city faced limitations with its exist- 
ing network infrastructure and aging 
telephone system. Its libraries were un- 
able to provide wireless access to their 
patrons, and the city’s existing beach 
security camera system, which covers 
nearly four miles of the longest stretch 
of public access beach in Connecticut, 
was slow in feeding back critical video 
footage to the police department. 

As its population continued to 
grow, the municipality became in- 
creasingly frustrated with its existing 
T1 and DSL lines. Comcast Business 
provided the city with a complete net- 
work solution featuring multi-Gigabit 
Ethernet access and voice services 


that connect city hall to 17 munici- 
pal locations, including West Haven’s 
three libraries, six firehouses, the high 
school, beach patrol offices and the 
police department. 

“Whether it’s a school provid- 
ing tablets to its students for online 
learning, a hospital transferring large 
imaging files or a police department 
monitoring surveillance video in real- 
time, capacity and performance are 
key to the success of all businesses, ” 


SPONSORED REPORT 


width can be scaled in increments 
and offered in three different classes 
of service, backed by service level 
agreements and monitored 24x7x365 
from Comcast's dedicated Network 
Operations Centers. 

Comcast Business has been recog- 
nized as a leader by numerous business 
and industry groups, including the 
Metro Ethernet Forum (MEF), which 
presented Comcast Business with four 
awards this year, including Best Ether- 


“we are continuously expanding our fiber 
footprint, to increase the availability of our 
multi-Gigabit Ethernet services...” 


— Paul Savas (Vice President, Comcast Business, Connecticut) 


emphasized Paul Savas, vice president 
of Comcast Business in Connecticut. 
“We have demonstrated our ongoing 
significant investment in Connecticut 
by continuously expanding our fiber 
footprint, to increase the availability 
of our multi-Gigabit Ethernet services 
— which can scale from anywhere 
between 1 Gbps all the way up to 10 
Gbps of performance — to help foster 
economic development and drive 
competition, innovation and value for 
our customers across the state.” 
Comcast also offers a suite of ser- 
vices — including multi-Gigabit Eth- 
ernet — that are customized for the 
hospitality industry. These services can 
help Connecticut's hotels, motels and 
restaurants improve their overall guest 
experience, streamline back-office op- 
erations and reduce operating costs. 
All of Comcast's multi-Gigabit 
Ethernet services are delivered over 
an advanced network that spans 
140,000 miles across 39 states and 
the District of Columbia. Serving 20 
of the top 25 U.S. markets, Comcast's 
network features a 100 Gbps back- 
bone and expanded local footprint 
through Ethernet over HFC. Band- 


net Service in North America. Comcast 
Business was also the first service pro- 
vider to earn the MEF Carrier Ethernet 
2.0 certification back in 2013, and was 
named the fastest growing Ethernet 
provider on Vertical Systems Group's 
U.S. Carrier Ethernet LEADERBOARD 
for the last two years running. 

Comcast Business is leaning in on 
its multi-Gigabit Ethernet product for 
good reason. According to Vertical 
Systems Group, the U.S. Ethernet mar- 
ket will surpass one million customer 
ports by 2018. This is a result of more 
enterprises, mid-market customers 
and small businesses moving to Ether- 
net due to expanding service options, 
competitive pricing and rising band- 
width demand. 

Comcast also recently launched a 
groundbreaking Ethernet @Home ser- 
vice that brings business multi-Gigabit 
Ethernet services to homes within 
the company’s footprint, providing 
employees who work from home with 
secure connectivity to their corporate 
network powered by Comcast Busi- 
ness’ Ethernet services. Representing 
a dramatic expansion of Ethernet 


Continued on next page > 
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Comcast Cares Day 


> Continued from previous page 


service availability, Ethernet @Home 
is delivered over Comcast's hybrid- 
fiber coax network, allowing Comcast 
Business customers such as financial 
and healthcare institutions to extend 
private links from their corporate 
networks to doctors, professors and 
analysts working from home. 

Besides the multi-Gigabit Ethernet 
services available for larger organiza- 
tions, Comcast Business also provides 
Internet, Voice, and TV for small to 
medium-sized businesses in Connecti- 
cut. For smaller businesses, Comcast 
Business makes harnessing the power 
of the cloud both easy and accessible 
by offering scalable data solutions as 
well as the Upware marketplace, a 
curated collection of business-grade 
cloud applications that also brings 
cost savings and the convenience of 
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seamless sign-on and simple billing. 
Because research has shown how 
important Wi-Fi is to small busi- 
nesses, Comcast also brought cus- 
tomers the Comcast Business Wire- 
less Gateway, which provides both 
private and public Wi-Fi — from a 
single device — while using separate 
networks for added security. 
“Consumers today make their 
decisions about where to shop, eat 
and more based on which businesses 
offer amenities like complimentary 
Wi-Fi access, which means that small 
businesses need to incorporate these 
types of technology add-ons in order 
to gain a competitive edge and attract 
more customers,” said Paul Savas. 
One such example of a local busi- 
ness utilizing Comcast's Wi-Fi fea- 
ture is Ashlawn Farm Coffee, which 
has a flagship location in Lyme and 
opened a second location in Old 
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Brian Roberts, Chairman and CEO of Comcast, surrounded by Comcast NBCUniversal volunteers at the Stamford Boys & Girls Club during the 2015 


Saybrook in November 2013. 

“We needed a reliable Inter- 
net connection that could support 
the constant stream of traffic being 
placed on our network, as well as of- 
fer the scalability to grow as we con- 
tinued to expand. Comcast is able to 
do both, and the ability to offer Wi-Fi 
within our café is the perfect comple- 
ment to the other state-of-the-art 
amenities we are already offering to 
our tech-savvy customers,” said Carol 
Adams Dahlke, owner of Ashlawn 
Farm Coffee. 

For businesses looking for a reli- 
able phone solution, Comcast Busi- 
ness VoiceEdge is Comcast's hosted, 
cloud-based system that helps custom- 
ers run a faster, more efficient busi- 
ness while eliminating major capital 
investment and hardware manage- 
ment costs that typically come with 
traditional PBX phone systems. Cus- 


tomers can check business voicemail, 
set mobile phones and other phones 
as ring-to devices, change business 
voicemail greetings, see missed busi- 
ness calls and have easy access to 
phone directories, all from iPhone or 
Android devices. 

And for the conference rooms, 
break rooms, store fronts and waiting 
areas, Comcast Business TV provides 
reliable and cost-effective video solu- 
tions to satisfy a variety of customers’ 
business needs. 

Comcast Business customers are 
supported by a local team of Comcast 
Business executives, a dedicated Com- 
cast Business customer service phone 
number and 24/7 technical support. 


Nb 
COMCAST 
NBCUNIVERSAL 


Comcast NBCUniversal is proud 
of its large presence and investment 
in Connecticut — from its cable opera- 
tions that meet the entertainment 
and communications needs of the 
state’s residents and businesses, to 
Comcast Spotlight, the advertising 
sales division of Comcast Cable, to 
NBC Connecticut and NBC Sports to 
Global Spectrum, which operates the 
XL Center in Hartford and Rentschler 
Field in East Hartford. Comcast NBC- 
Universal employs more than 2,300 
people in the state. 


Nt 
COMCAST 


Comcast Cable’s Western New 
England Region, which includes 
five states, is headquartered in 
Berlin, Connecticut, and customers 
are served by a team of more than 
1,200 Connecticut employees, includ- 
ing more than 50 Comcast Business 
employees. Comcast also boasts a call 
center in Enfield, Connecticut, service 
centers throughout the state, and six 
state-of-the-art Xfinity Stores where 


customers can experience Comcast's 
Xfinity products and services first- 
hand. Comcast's popular Xfinity 
brand is also featured on the Xfinity 
Theatre, one of Hartford’s premier 
music venues. 


COMCAST 
BUSINESS 


Comcast Business offers Ethernet, 
Internet, Wi-Fi, TV and Voice solu- 
tions to help organizations of all sizes 
transform their business with Gigabit 
speeds and the most advanced com- 
munications technologies. Powered 
by a next-generation, fiber-based 
network covering 39 states and 20 
of the nation’s top 25 markets, and 
backed by 24/7 technical support, 
Comcast Business is one of the largest 
contributors to the growth of Comcast 
Cable. Comcast Business is the nation’s 
largest cable provider to small and 
mid-size businesses and has emerged 
as a force in the Ethernet market, 
recognized over the last two years 
by leading industry associations as its 
fastest growing provider and service 
provider of the year. 

Comcast Business in Connecticut 
is proud to support and be involved 


Comcast in Connecticut: 


Comcast Western New England 
Region Headquarters: Berlin, CT 


Leader: Mary McLaughlin, 
Regional Senior Vice President 


CT Communities Served: 83 
CT Employees: 1,200+ 


CT Call Center: Enfield, CT 


SPONSORED REPORT 


in over 40 Chambers of Commerce, 
including Middlesex County, Central 
Connecticut, West Hartford, Greater 
Valley, Waterbury, New Haven, and 
Tolland, to name a few. In addition, 
Comcast Business has a strong part- 
nership with local associations such 
as the CT Technology Council, the CT 
Restaurant Association and the CT 
Conference of Municipalities. 
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Comcast 
Cares 


Comcast helps to strengthen the 
communities where its customers and 
employees live and work by supporting 
local nonprofit organizations. In 2014, 
Comcast provided more than $1.3 
million to community partners in the 
state, in the form of Comcast Founda- 
tion grants, sponsorships, volunteer 
hours, courtesy services and in-kind do- 
nations. In addition, since launching in 
2011, Comcast's broadband adoption 
program, Internet Essentials, has con- 
nected more than 3,800 low-income 
families in Connecticut to the power of 
the Internet at home. 


CT Xfinity Stores: Clinton, 
Cromwell, Danbury, Groton, 
North Haven and West Hartford 


Xfinity Products & Services: 
www.comcast.com/xfinity or 
1-800-XFINITY 


Comcast Business: 


www.business.comcast.com 
or 1-866-519-5381 
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Movie Magic 


Rocky Hill-based Synthetic Cinema Making Films, Economic Impact 


By Matthew Broderick 


Andrew Gernhard, the 37-year-old 

co-founder of Synthetic Cinema Inter- 
national, a Rocky Hill-based film production 
company, was pursuing money. In fact, were 
it not for a $20,000 video production scholar- 
ship he went after as a senior at Norwich Free 
Academy, Gernhard may never have started in 
the film industry. 

“No one in my school seemed to be pur- 
suing the [scholarship] money, so I applied 
and won, said Gernhard, who co-founded 
his company in 2004. He's been seeking out 
funding for his projects ever since. 

“When we started our company 10 years 
ago, we were initially focused almost entirely 
on corporate and commercial video produc- 
tions,’ he recalled. “The movies were more of 
a sidebar business.” 

But as the company grew from two full- 
time employees to six and found the capital 
to create its productions, Synthetic Cinemas 
focus shifted nearly exclusively to feature 
films. Over the past decade, his company has 
produced 16 films — mostly low-budget hor- 
ror, and all filmed entirely in Connecticut. 

That’s been good economic news for the 
many Connecticut towns that have benefited 
from Synthetic’s film shoots. “We typically 
film in smaller towns across the state,’ he 
explained, noting each production usually 
involves between 35 and 50 people during 
filming. “When we rent 30 rooms for 30 
nights, that’s great business for some small 
town hotels and area restaurants.” 

For a $1 million production — the larg- 
est production that Synthetic has ever done 
— Gernhard estimates nearly 90% of that 
money, roughly $900,000, gets infused back 
into the local economy. “We're buying our 
supplies at local hardware stores and eating 
at local restaurants. It feels good to have a 
positive economic impact on the state.” 

That economic relationship with the state 
has historically been a two-way street, he ex- 
plained. Synthetic Cinema has taken advan- 
tage of the state's film tax credit, established 
by the state legislature in 2006 and designed 


| ong before he produced his first movie, 
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The company’s newest release Wishin’ and Hopin’, was filmed at Gernhard’s alma mater, Norwich Free Academy. 


to attract more TV and film productions to 
Connecticut. In 2013, a moratorium was en- 
acted (until July 2015) that prevented feature 
filmmakers from claiming the credit, which 
can be as much as 30 percent for productions 
of $1 million or more. 

But Synthetic Cinema has faced big- 
ger headwinds, from the evolution of the 
video and DVD market to, most notably, 
the disappearance of rental chain giants like 
Blockbuster, which closed its remaining 
stores nationwide in January 2014 after being 
acquired by DISH Network Corporation in 
2011. Big chains were a cash cow for low- 
budget companies like Gernhard’s. 

He cites one of his first success stories — a 
campy, low-budget spoof of Steven Spielberg's 
Jaws — as an example. “A friend of mine and I 
parodied every scene from Jaws in a film called 
Trees, Gernhard explained. “Tt was a terrible 
movie, but it was released to coordinate with 
the 25th anniversary of Jaws in 2000” 

Blockbuster, it turns out, took the 
bait. “Every one of the 8,000 Blockbusters 
[nationwide] ordered two copies of Trees,’ 
Gernhard said, noting that oftentimes his 
film was chosen by customers if all the cop- 
ies of Jaws had been rented. 


These days, film distribution has shifted 
substantially to television outlets like Life- 
time (part of A+E Networks), NBCUniver- 
sal’s Syfy channel and specialty channels like 
Chiller, which focuses on horror films. Syn- 
thetic Cinema has sold movies to all three, 
which then often own theatrical release and 
Video on Demand rights and distribution. 

“Some of our films have had some 
success with limited theatrical releases in 
major cities, like New York and Los Angeles,’ 
Gernhard said. “And when our company’s first 
production — Banshee — aired on the Chiller 
network, ratings went through the roof .” 

That type of success has helped to fuel the 
funding pipeline and keep Synthetic Cinema 
busy. “We can survive on one production a 
year, Gernhard said. For the past few years, 
he noted, his firm has been handling an aver- 
age of three productions per year, with each 
taking about eight months to complete from 
scripting to post-production. 

That’s a lot of juggling schedules, 
budgets and actors, which Gernhard says is 
the biggest challenge in his role as executive 
producer. But it’s “the people” that keeps him 
inspired. “Our [production] crews are like a 
small family,’ he said. “It’s great that a lot of 


young people start their film careers with us.’ 

Some former employees have moved on 
to bigger behind-the-scenes roles in L.A., but 
Gernhard’s focus remains in Connecticut and 
he is looking to expand its range of productions. 

“When we got started, there was a 
strong market demand for horror,’ he said. 
“Every country in the world understands 
monsters. Now Id like to work on more 
thrillers and mysteries.” 

The evolution of Synthetic Cinema has 
already begun. The company’s latest release 
— and Gernhard’s favorite production to 
date — is Wishin’ and Hopin’, a Christmas 
story based on the New York Times bestseller 
by award-winning novelist and Norwich, CT 
native Wally Lamb. The movie, which was 
bought by, and stars, Lifetime television star 
Molly Ringwald, is narrated by Chevy Chase. 

But even more special for Gernhard is 
the fact that much of the filming occurred 
at his high school alma mater, Norwich Free 
Academy. He hopes the film's success enables 
Synthetic to move upmarket to bigger budget 
productions. He knows, of course, that this 
will take more funding, but he remains 
unfazed and confident. He's been pursuing 
funding since high school. ] 


ERCCREDITED ) MEETING PLANNER) 4 


Andrew Gernhard is the 37-year-old co-founder of Synthetic Cinema International, a Rocky Hill-based film 
production company. 
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Eastern Connecticut Health Network 


Dharamainder Choudhary, left, and 
John Taylor look over a radiograph at 
the Medical Arts and Research Build- 
ing at UConn Health in Farmington. 
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Mindful Change 

Health care’s major players launch 
new initiatives to optimize physical 
and mental health 


By Theresa Sullivan Barger 


hen someone comes to UConn Health Center's 
John Dempsey Hospital with an asthma attack, 
staff asks her about her living conditions. If she 
can't afford an air conditioner, the hospital will buy 
her one and be sure that it’s installed. It's cheaper 
to provide the preventative care than send the patient home to the same 
environment, knowing the high probability that she'll return. 

Mental health and physical health are often linked, so Hartford 
HealthCare (HHCS) system has established a pilot project that places be- 
havior health clinicians in the offices of primary care doctors to provide 
mental health care. This is designed, in part, to help patients with physical 
illnesses cope with the accompanying challenges, stress and anxiety. 

Saint Francis Care has received international recognition for its 
Mandell Center for Multiple Sclerosis in Hartford, which provides 
neurologists, physicians, social workers, rehabilitation workers and 
spiritual care in one place. To fill a need, Saint Francis plans within 
the next year to replicate the team approach to care for Parkinson's 
and other movement disorders. 

These are just a few of the ways that Connecticut's health care 
providers are working to improve services and lower expenses. The 
Affordable Care Act has provided health coverage to people who 
never had it, allowing earlier detection and saving money by prevent- 
ing more costly treatment. It’s also forcing hospitals to find a more 
efficient and effective way to provide health care. 

In the health care industry, providers simultaneously compete 
and collaborate, says Anne Diamond, CEO of John Dempsey Hospital 
in Farmington. The state's 29 hospitals are active in the Connecticut 
Hospital Association, she said, and collectively they've prevented 
13,400 “harms” from occurring since 2011, saving $122 million. 

“Every morning at every hospital in the state, everybody has 
these ‘safety huddles. It’s all meant to improve patient safety.’ 

The cost of medical supplies and drugs keeps rising, at the same 
time that reimbursement rates are shrinking. Hospitals are cutting 
costs by reducing waste and requiring doctors to think twice before 
calling for a test or buying the latest million-dollar machine. 

For example, in response to discussions in the health care indus- 
try about patients receiving unnecessary tests that expose them to 
high levels of radiation, Diamond said, the state's hospitals are work- 
ing together to try to reduce radiation exposure, starting with CT 
scans. Hospitals conduct reviews and doctors have to explain why a 
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CT scan was warranted. 

The federal government has cut reim- 
bursement rates for Medicaid and Medicare 
patients, and for what it pays teaching hos- 
pitals to train medical residents. Nationally, 
says Thomas J. Balcezak, M.D., Yale-New 
Haven Hospital chief of staff, there are about 
200 hospitals that provide graduate medical 
education — training the nation’s doctors. 
The cuts to Medicare reimbursements sub- 
stantially slash residents’ salaries. 

Yale New Haven Health (YNHH) set a 
goal of saving $125 million annually over the 
next four years by reducing expenses, said 
Marna P. Borgstrom, president and CEO of 
Yale New Haven Health System. 

For example, YNHH now requires 
surgeons to make a conscious choice about 
how much blood they give to a patient. An 
internal study found no difference in patient 
outcomes, whether patients were routinely 
given a couple of units of packed red blood 
cells or not, Borgstrom noted. By simply 
requiring a surgeon to request the blood as 
needed, YNHH saved $3 million. 

Similarly, after a New England Journal of 
Medicine study in 2014 reported no difference 
in outcomes or the length of stay between 
patients who had traditional surgery versus 
robotic surgery, UConn Health Center created 
a surgeon-led effectiveness equipment com- 
mittee, Diamond said. Before the hospital buys 
new equipment, the committee must vet it for 
at least four peer-reviewed studies in medical 
journals validating the device's efficacy. 

While providers are seeking expense 
reductions, they're focused on improving 
the way they provide health care. There's the 
old model of treatment where, for example, 
the patient has to go to one place to see an 
oncologist, another to see a radiologist and 
another to get blood drawn. 

Smilow Cancer Hospital at Yale-New 
Haven Hospital provides the care in one 
place. “One of the things I feel really good 
about is the almost unrelenting focus on 
making patient care better,’ Borgstrom said. 
“It’s expensive to have all the diagnostics in 
the same place. But when youre sick, you 
want to have a consistent caregiver staff and 
have the providers come to you instead of 
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Physical therapist Michael Perin works with a patient at the JCC to mobilize the patient's ankle. 


schlepping all over.’ 

The team approach to medical care has 
proven so effective from a treatment and 
patient satisfaction standpoint that the model is 
being replicated. At Saint Francis Hospital and 
Medical Center in Hartford, the doctor will 
serve as the quarterback to a team of health 
professionals — such as APRNs, social work- 
ers, registered dieticians and exercise experts. 

“Patients are going to get better care, 
tailored to their risk and medical condition,’ 
said Adam Silverman, M.D., vice president 
of ambulatory strategy and development. 
“It’s a lot cheaper to keep us healthy.’ 

Under a system called “population 


health management,’ hospitals are going to 
be paid a lump sum to care for a population 
for a year. If they keep the person healthy 
for less, they get to keep the difference, and 
if they spend more, the health care provider 
has to eat that cost. 

Yale, Saint Francis, Hartford HealthCare 
and UConn have satellite locations in the 
regions around their main facilities, provid- 
ing patient convenience that has the added 
benefit of making it more likely patients will 
seek preventative and follow-up care. 

Similarly, under a model called “primary 
care behavioral health” operated by HHC’s 
Behavioral Health Network, the psychologist 
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or licensed clinical social worker will be an 
on-site member of the primary care team, 
providing consultations, helping with diag- 
nosis and assessment of patients’ behavioral 
health-related problems, conducting brief 
treatment and referring patients to providers. 

“Co-locating behavioral health clini- 
cians with primary care providers means 
easier patient access to care and allows us 
to improve health outcomes for patients 
with co-occurring medical and physical 
conditions, as the two are known to be 
strongly linked,’ said Stephen W. Larcen, 
Ph.D., HHC senior vice president and 
president of Behavioral Health Network, 
which includes The Institute of Living at 
Hartford Hospital, Natchaug Hospital in 
Mansfield, Rushford Center (a substance 
use and addiction facility with five Con- 
necticut locations), and behavioral health 
services at other Hartford HealthCare 
member organizations. 

In the aftermath of the Sandy Hook 
tragedy, the medical community has looked 
inward to try to meet the mental health needs 
of children, adolescents and adults. To meet 
demand, John Dempsey Hospital is expand- 
ing mental health services, increasing clinics 
on mood disorders, substance abuse and 
group therapy. 

In 2014, Behavioral Health Network 
launched the “Stop the Stigma” campaign 
with a goal of getting 10,000 people with 
mental illness to come forward; by Decem- 
ber, nearly 12,000 people had pledged to 
raise awareness to end the stigma of mental 
illness and addiction. 

In June of 2014, the state launched 
Access Mental Health Connecticut, a ser- 
vice geared to primary care providers for 
children and teens. When a pediatrician has 
a concern about a patient's mental health, he 
or she can call a team that includes a child 
and adolescent psychiatrist and get ques- 
tions answered within 30 minutes. 

“This is a program to be accessed by a 
primary care provider who is in the office 
and has a question in real time about a kid 
they're seeing — questions about services, 
medication, diagnosis, how to understand a 
particular kid,’ said Lisa B. Namerow, M.D., 
child and adolescent psychiatrist with the 
Institute of Living. 

Through this program, she said, “prima- 
ry care providers become better at managing 
a certain level of mental health. If you know 
that help is a phone call away, you might be 
more likely to ask for it.’ L) 
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Decades of Discovery 
Science aficionado followed her dreams 
to create a life filled with excitement 


By Carol Latter 


hen Susan Froshauer was growing 
WV her parents encouraged her to be 

independent and comfortable on her 
own track. It was fortunate, she says, since she 
was always inspired by science and the idea of 
making new medicines. 

After high school, she attended Connecti- 
cut College, earning her Bachelor of Arts degree 
in botany in 1974. In the early ‘80s, she headed 
east to attend Harvard University, obtaining her 
PhD in molecular genetics in 1985. 

Soon after, she joined Pfizer and worked 
as a senior research scientist for five years, con- 
ducting R&D on antibiotics and immune enhancer drugs at the world’s largest re- 
search-based company. “I wanted to take basic research and apply it to medicine. I 
was very excited about this work,’ she said. During the same period, she performed 
post-doctoral research at Yale Medical School in the Department of Cell Biology as 
a Jane Coffin Child's Fellow. She subsequently spent six years as a licensing execu- 
tive for Pfizer, and developed its Drug Pfinder program, leveraging international 
academic and biotech collaborations to identify new targets for drug discovery. 

Her involvement with Yale and the other opportunities she found to collabo- 
rate with academics enabled her to “enhance our research and teams by working 
with scientists outside Pfizer. This became the norm,’ she said. 

“T loved bringing multidisciplinary teams together in and out of Pfizer and creat- 
ing value in the process.’ Froshauer served as a member of Pfizer's Strategic Alliance 
Group and built a portfolio of worldwide deals. “I learned a lot about managing 
teams, intellectual property, and the interface between business and science,’ she said. 

Before long, “the essence of entrepreneurship bit me,’ and she developed a 
desire to build a biotech company and put complex teams together. 

This would lead the way, in 2000, to her next career adventure as co-founder, 
president and CEO of New Haven-based Rib-X Pharmaceuticals, Inc. with Yale 
scientists Dr. Tom Steitz, Dr. Peter Moore and Dr. William Jorgensen - a role that 
would occupy her for the next decade. She describes her work there as “hardcore 
drug discovery experience in a very complex, exciting environment, adding, “Un- 
der my leadership, Rib-X raised more than $150 million in private equity, bridge 
financing and government grants, and built a diverse pipeline of antibiotics to treat 
serious hospital infections.” 

Today, she champions bioscience as president and CEO of CURE, which serves 
as the bioscience cluster for Connecticut, and through working relationships with 
UConn and Yale. She recognizes a need for bioscience firms to work together to 
build synergy, and enjoys mentoring small companies. Post-recession, people are 
more inclined now to invest in, work for, or start small companies. The state and univer- 
sities, meanwhile, are doing more to train entrepreneurs, offer various finding tools, and 
help them succeed. “The process of growing these companies and this part of the 
economy doesn't happen overnight,’ she said, “but I see signs of success.” L} 


Susan Froshauer, CURE CEO/President 
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East of the river. North of ordinary. 
ECHN - Leading a new direction in healthcare. 


ome of the most forward-thinking 

ideas in healthcare are happening 

in a place many might not expect. 
In addition to providing high quality care 
throughout the region, Eastern Connecticut 
Health Network (ECHN) is leading 
healthcare’s new direction by exploring, 
engineering and enacting progressive care 
concepts — in some cases, out ahead of 
much larger and well-financed hospitals 
and networks in the state. 


ECHN 





PCr Group 
Nursing Home 


Urgent Care 
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A Wellness Network 


In 1995, before healthcare systems 
were more common, ECHN began forming 
a comprehensive network of acute and 
sub-acute care facilities — featuring 
specialists, diagnostic services, outpatient 
centers and hundreds of physicians — 
all anchored by nationally recognized 
Manchester Memorial and Rockville 
General Hospitals. 

Over the years, ECHN has expanded 
the network, efficiently creating new 
partnerships and joint ventures with other 
providers. The objective has been to build 
and maintain valued partnerships with 


Locations, Affiliates : 
& Joint Ventures 

Manchester 

Memorial Hospital 

Rockville 

General Hospital 

Specialist/Wellness 

Rehabilitation 

Imaging/Lab 
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high-quality colleagues and organizations 
that passionately share the same goals. 

ECHN has also kept pace with the 
growth of its east of the river communities, 
ensuring services and facilities would never 
be far from where people live and work. 

The result has been right-in-your- 
backyard access to world-class care. And 
this care goes far beyond hospital and 
emergency care. The network includes 
more holistic healthcare resources — 
everything from fitness and nutrition to 
behavioral health — providing individuals 
access to key services for prevention as 
well as overall wellness. 

From the very beginning, ECHN became 
one of the state’s first truly 
comprehensive networks of care, 
and ensured that, both physically 
and philosophically, the patient 
was at the center. It would 
be an approach that would 
position ECHN well when one of 
healthcare’s greatest challenges 
arose some fifteen years later. 


The Call for Patient- 
Centered Care 


The rising cost of 
healthcare is a malady felt 
as much by the medical 
community, insurers and 
government as it is by patients. 
To treat it, the Affordable 
Care Act and other reforms 
shifted focus from a fee- 
for-service model to a more 
patient-centered approach. 
This new direction called for 
more comprehensive primary 
care with a focus on wellness 
and prevention to keep people 
away from expensive hospital 
stays and emergency room visits. 





Nationwide, many hospitals and 
healthcare systems continue to struggle 
to adapt to patient-centered care, hiring 
countless consultants, seeking new 
partnerships and overhauling existing 
systems. ECHN, however, has proven itself 
well-poised for the new direction as it has 
already been traveling down the road 
toward reform. 

According to Richard Orris, DO, 

a primary care physician in the ECHN 
network; “ECHN is actually ahead of 
the curve when it comes to developing 
procedures and an infrastructure for 
successful patient-centered care. In fact, 
patient-centered care isn’t really a new 
concept to us. We put It into practice 
long before the Affordable Care Act.” 


Patient-Centered Medical Home 
The model at work at ECHN is called 
the Patient Centered Medical Home 
(PCMH) — not physically a place, but a care 
delivery system that supports patients in 


= 
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managing their own care as fully informed 
partners in the health system. In PCMH, 
each patient has a close relationship with 
his/her primary care physician (PCP) who 
is accountable for that patient's care and 
coordinates health services from other 
providers. The PCP keeps track of the 
patient's health, encourages more open 
communication and advises on virtually 
all health decisions. The PCP also creates a 
care plan for the patient that incorporates 
preventative and wellness services — and 
ensures it’s followed. 

With PCMH, the patient is more 
likely to seek the right care, in the right 
place at the right time and is less likely 
to rely on emergency room visits or to 
leave conditions untreated. Ultimately, 
the system improves health outcomes 
while reducing costs to the patient and 
providers. 
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SOME OF THE 
BOLDEST STEPS IN 
PATIENT-CENTERED 
CARE ARE BEING 


TAKEN EAST OF 
THE RIVER. 
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More PCPs, Stat! 


The success of the PCMH model relies 
heavily on a patient's relationship with 
his/her PCP. Therefore, a healthy supply 
of well-qualified primary care physicians 
is needed. Unfortunately, a nationwide 
shortage of PCPs has created a sizable 
obstacle in achieving patient-centered 
care models. 

With foresight, ECHN began 
addressing this PCP shortage several 
years ago. In 2011, ECHN established an 
educational partnership with the University 
of New England's College of Osteopathic 
Medicine (UNECOM) — an institution 
ranked in the top five of the 147 medical 
schools in the nation for primary care 
training. This unique relationship brings 
medical students to Manchester Memorial 
and Rockville General Hospitals for a year 
of clinical and academic training. 

ECHN also launched a Family Medicine 
Residency Program to train primary care 
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physicians for future service in the 
community. By investing in education and 
training, ECHN hopes to not only increase 
the number of new PCPs, but encourage 
them to stay and practice east of the river. 


Better Caring Takes Better 
Sharing 


A pillar of PCMH is coordination of 
care. It doesn’t work unless everyone 
involved — PCPs, nurses, specialists, labs, 
patients — consistently and accurately 
share information. 

For years, ECHN has been advancing 
its health information technologies for 
managing and sharing both patient and 
provider information. “Our system can 
handle comprehensive medical records 
for a virtually unlimited number of 
patients,” says Barbara Phillips, MD, who's 
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This includes more convenient locations, 
shorter wait times and extended hours. 

At ECHN, access is emphasized with 
a wide spectrum of patient services in and 
around the places people live and work. 
For instance, a convenient urgent care 
center allows patients to avoid the 
emergency room wait and expense and 
get immediate care for strains, sprains, 
broken bones, colds and more. 

ECHN Medical Buildings in several 
towns offer numerous primary care, 
diagnostics and specialty services including 
endoscopy, imaging, cancer care, 
rehabilitation services, orthopedics and 
much more. 

The most advanced and diverse 
array of services are delivered at ECHN’s 
two hospitals and the nearby John A. 
DeQuattro Cancer Center. Advances, like 


“ECHN is actually ahead of the curve when it comes 
to developing procedures and an infrastructure for 
successful patient-centered care.” 


— Richard Orris, DO (Eastern Connecticut Medical Professionals) 


been working on the Electronic Medical 
Records (EMR) system at ECHN since 2007. 
“Additionally, the system can be accessed 
by anyone in the circle of care from 
primary care physicians, to visiting nurses, 
to specialists to the patients themselves.” 

ECHN’s EMR system is internet-based, 
with sophisticated encryption technology 
built in, and can be accessed through 
a login and password from any device, 
practically anywhere. 

Successful coordination among all 
involved means a more accurate assessment 
of patient needs and less likelihood of 
duplicative procedures, tests or treatments. 
It’s key to not only cost efficiency, but 
patient safety, as well. 


Access Ability 

Another pillar of PCMH is access. It’s 
critical that patients can get the care they 
need in an efficient and timely manner. 


robotic and minimally invasive surgery, 
mean patients don’t have to leave their 
community, let alone their state, for world 
class care. 

An exciting innovation in access is 
TeleHealth. This system allows patients to 
record their own vitals (heart rate, sugar 
levels, blood pressure, etc.) at home and 
automatically transmit data to a care 
provider over telephone lines. It provides 
an alternative to face-to-face visits and 
allows for after-hours care. 

“The immediacy and accuracy of the 
system is invaluable in allowing physicians 
to monitor the ongoing condition of high 
risk patients,” says Dr. Phillips. “In the 
future, TeleHealth will be integrated with 
the EMR for an even more comprehensive 
system.” 


Key to the success of patient-centered 
care is health and wellness “maintenance” 
between hospital or doctor visits — 
particularly with the vast number of aging 
Americans. ECHN has been reengineering 
pathways of care to promote fewer 
hospitalizations and provide a greater 
portion of services in non-hospital settings. 
This means staying connected and providing 
care to patients at home. For this purpose, 
ECHN has looked to its home services 
agency, Visiting Nurse & Health Services 
of CT — an organization providing home 
health services for more than 100 years. 

The role of visiting nurses is essential 
to providing safe, effective and efficient 
care in a comfortable and low-cost setting 
for patients. 


Recognizing that the health of a 
community owes much to the health of 
its businesses, ECHN partnered with other 
providers to form a unique joint venture 


with CorpCare Occupational Health 
to provide a “one-stop” approach for 
businesses to attain comprehensive clinical 
care for their employees. 

Services include drug, alcohol and 
“fit for duty” testing, recommendations 
for ADA (Americans with Disabilities 
Act) compliance, customized medical 
monitoring programs and more. As a result, 
these services are helping businesses not 
only qualify the best employees, but also 
help keep them healthy and on the job. 


PCMH focuses on the health of the 
“whole person” and the whole population. 
Because the psychological and emotional 
health of individuals can have profound 
effects on the overall health of a community, 
ECHN has created a best in class Behavioral 
Health Services operation with offerings 
that include inpatient and outpatient 
care for children, adolescents and adults, 
individual and group therapy and 
substance abuse management. Chief 
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among ECHN’s innovations is The Clinical 
Day School at Manchester Memorial 
Hospital. This accredited private special 
education school offers an alternative 
school experience for students who need a 
highly structured, therapeutic environment 
in order to achieve academic success. 


Twenty years ago, Manchester 
Memorial and Rockville General Hospitals 
merged to form ECHN. It was the first case 
in Connecticut of two financially sound 
institutions taking such a step. This was 
the first of ECHN’s innovative moves. 
According to Peter Karl, ECHN’s President 
and CEO, “Big city hospitals don’t have 
a monopoly on innovation. From the 
beginning, we've strived to build a 
forward-looking and forward-thinking 
organization. We act with a greater degree 
of nimbleness and jump on opportunities 
where our larger counterparts often 
cannot. Because innovation is in our DNA, 
it is scalable and transferable. It will always 
be at the core of how ECHN operates.” 
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A New Twist on Personal Health 


Connecticut advances in genomic research poised to fuel “explosion” 
in personalized medicine 


hen Angelina Jolie tested posi- 
We« for the BRCA1 gene and went 

public with her decision to get a 
preventative double mastectomy, and this 
spring, to have her ovaries and fallopian 
tubes removed, patients peppered their doc- 
tors with questions about genetic testing. 

Today, 12 years after completion of the 
human genome sequencing, doctors are apply- 
ing scientific discoveries to identify the genetic 
“misspelling” causing cancer and other dis- 
eases, and striving to select the right treatment. 

The researchers at The Jackson Laboratory 
for Genomic Medicine in Farmington say the 
next decade will be transformative, as genomic 
medicine shifts from the research arena with 
limited clinical applications of personalized 
medicine — such as testing for the BRCA gene 
— to widespread use of personal- 
ized medicine as the standard of 
care in medical practice. 

The change will be gradual 
rather than immediate because 
doctors will be reluctant to try new 
treatments based on genetic testing 
unless treatments with proven 
success fail to produce results, a 
Jackson Lab researcher predicts. 

Personalized medicine, also 
known as genomic medicine, 
is on the cusp of an explosion, 
and Connecticut is poised to be 
a leader, said researcher George 
Weinstock, Ph.D., professor and 
associate director for microbial 
genomics at Jackson Lab. 

“Connecticut has kind of a 
legacy in this area,’ he said. Con- 
necticut was “extremely enlight- 
ened” to bring genomic research 
to existing institutions while also 
building a framework to attract 
new biomedical companies, he 
added. 

“The timing couldn't be bet- 
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much better position to catch that wave and 
help its citizens.” 

Even before it opened its new 
183,500-square-foot laboratory building 
beside John Dempsey Hospital in October 
2014, Jackson Lab’s researchers were im- 
mersed in partnerships with faculty from 
Yale University and UConn, and doctors 
from Connecticut Children’s Medical Center. 

“Prior to that, even spread out in five 
different buildings, last year, we produced 
58 peer-reviewed journal articles in major 
medical publications,’ said Kathleen Adams, 
director of clinical services business develop- 
ment at Jackson Lab. 


Genomic Medicine Applied 
Personalized medicine is already being 
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ter. When these developments 
hit, Connecticut is going to be ina 
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used to treat patients with breast, lung and 
colorectal cancers, as well as melanoma and 
leukemia; as part of patient care, they receive 
molecular testing, allowing clinicians to 
improve patients’ odds of survival rates. 
“Every patient is an individual and every 
patient has unique manifestations of their 
disease and variations on how the disease 
affects them,’ said Thomas J. Balcezak, M.D., 
chief of staff at Yale-New Haven Hospital. 
Heres how it works: When a biopsy shows 
what type of cancer a patient has, scientists can 
now sequence the genome of the tumor cells 
and the normal cells in the same person and 
determine where the mutations have occurred 
— where the genes have gone bad. Oncolo- 
gists can then use this information to prescribe 
medicines that can block these “bad” genes and 
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Researchers at the new Jackson Laboratory building on the UConn Health campus in Farmington are working to advance genomic, 
or personalized, medicine. 


prevent the growth of the tumor. 

Clinically proven treatment methods will 
still be used. Personalized medicine just gives 
new treatment options to patients who are not 
responding to traditional treatments because 
their genetic code differs from the norm. 

“Ours is for patients who don't have 
a standard of care — those who have rare 
tumors, tumors of unknown origin, or who 
don't know which organ was the originating 
organ’ for the cancer, Adams said. 

“These patients have already tried first- 
or second-line treatments — the patient is 
relapsing, and nothing in the standard of care 
is thought to be worth continuing” 

While it's early days, she said, doctors are 
curious, interested and receptive to discover- 
ies that will help them improve patient care. 

“The new tool of our era is genetics,’ said 
Balcezak. “Now were understanding one more 
link in the chain of why these diseases develop.’ 


Financial Boost 

In January, the Obama Administration 
announced the Precision Medicine Initiative, 
earmarking $215 million in the president's 
2016 budget to pioneer research to accelerate 
biomedical discoveries. 

Specifically, he budgeted $130 million to 
the National Institute of Health (NIH) for the 
development of a voluntary national research 
cohort of at least 1 million volunteers to have 
their genomes sequenced and their medical 
histories followed. This would allow researchers 
to correlate genetic markers to human health, 
Weinstock said. 

“The more people you have, the better 
your chance of seeing the same event over and 
over again,’ he said. 

“This is like the Framingham [Heart] 
Study on steroids,’ he added, referring to the 
long-term study involving more than 5,000 
adults from Framingham, Mass. 

Obama also budgeted $10 million for 
the Food & Drug Administration to reevalu- 
ate its rules to see whether there is room for 
modification to accelerate FDA approvals for 
precision medicine. 

Finally, the president budgeted $70 mil- 
lion to the National Cancer Institute, part 
of the NIH, to increase its efforts to identify 
genomic drivers in cancer and apply that 
knowledge to more effective personalized 
cancer treatment. L} 
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Committed to Care 
Head of Yale New Haven Health System 
and YNHH grew up with a healthy outlook 


By Theresa Sullivan Barger 


s a child growing up in Meriden, Marna 
Ar Borgstrom and her siblings accom- 
panied their dad, an ophthalmologist, 
on house calls after church. He had learned to 
speak a little bit of Yiddish, Polish and Italian, 
and clearly loved helping his patients. 

She had hoped to become a doctor, but her 
dislike of upper-level physics stymied that plan. 
After graduating from Stanford University with 
a biology degree, she worked at Macy's before 
taking a business associate job in the patient 
care unit of a teaching hospital and “fell in love 
with the environment.’ 

Borgstrom decided to get her master’s 
degree in public health at Yale University, 
promising her brand-new husband that theyd 
stay in Connecticut for two years and then move 
back to California. Even before completing her 
graduate degree in 1979, she began working in 
public health — for the Meriden Health Department, Planned Parenthood, and in an 
administrative fellowship at Yale- New Haven Hospital. 

She has been employed at Yale-New Haven Hospital ever since, working her 
way up to executive vice president and CEO in 1994 and becoming president and 
CEO of both Yale-New Haven Hospital and Yale New Haven Health System in 2005. 

A mother of two adult sons, she didnt plan to lead one of the nation's top hos- 
pitals and admits to feeling like an imposter at times. 

“I grew up in a pretty humble family with a mother who taught her kids that 
we were not better than somebody else,’ she says. “I had some pretty interesting, 
committed, wonderful mentors. They opened up lots of opportunities here. Every 
time I thought of leaving and going somewhere else, I was offered a new challenge.” 

Her husband has retired from the business he co-owned that designed home 
electronic systems, but much of her family is in the health care field. Her brother is 
a physician, and her sister is in senior leadership with a national health care benefits 
company. One son works with a community-based health care organization while 
the other works for a company that trades biofuels. 

She led the building of the Yale-New Haven Children’s Hospital and was involved 
in the planning behind Smilow Cancer Hospital at Yale- New Haven. “Those are won- 
derful opportunities to have,’ she says. “Every day is pretty engaging and impressive.’ 

Borgstrom serves on several national boards, including the Council of Teach- 
ing Hospitals and Healthcare Executives Study Society, as well as state and local 
boards, such as the Connecticut Hospital Association's Board of Trustees and 
Greater New Haven Regional Leadership Council. 

And she makes a point of staying connected to patients by reading every letter sent 
to her and tagging along on patient care rounds at Greenwich and Bridgeport hospitals. 

She takes care of her own health, making time to read, exercise regularly, and, when 
her schedule permits, cook. “My dog gives me a reason to get outside and exercise”? OU 


Marna P Borgstrom, president and 
CEO, YNHHS 
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Focusing on the Future 
Hartford’s historic insurance firms 
target innovative strategies 


By Carol Latter 


wy ore than two centuries after the nation’s first insur- 
| y ance company was founded in Hartford, the indus- 
| \ 7 §  tryis rightly proud of its past. But these days, it’s 


' \\W &) focusing its energies on finding fresh ways of doing 








force and leveraging technology to engage customers, to forging new 
partnerships with Connecticut employers and healthcare providers. 


Engaging a new generation 

The Hartford, which opened its doors here in 1810, has its sights set 
firmly on the future, implementing forward-looking strategies that will 
not only benefit its customers, but attract and retain the best and brightest 
talent by helping young employees successfully move up the career ladder. 

Members of Generation Y — also known as Millennials — are a 
big focus for The Hartford, says Lindsey Pollak, a nationally known 
Millennial workplace expert, New York Times best-selling author, and 
spokesperson for The Hartford’s “My Tomorrow” Campaign. 

She said Gen Y currently makes up 35 percent of the workforce 
and is projected to account for 50 percent by 2020 — just five years 
from now. Not only do the 80 million Millennials living in the US. 
outnumber Baby Boomers (76 million) and Gen X-ers (45-50 mil- 
lion), but they have a significantly different approach to life, both as 
consumers and employees. 

Pollak, a native and resident of Norwalk, has spent the last two 
years working with The Hartford's employees, clients, brokers and 
agents, to help them understand how to tap into the potential that this 
group of 18- to 35-year-olds, born in the ‘80s and ‘90s, represents. 

“In terms of temperament and lifestyle decisions, they're getting 
married later, having children later, and buying homes later, so this is 
very much affecting their insurance decisions,’ she said. 

Millennials are also “digital mavens,” said Pollak. “They speak to 
other people mostly using technology, rather than dealing with them 
in person, so their expectations are completely different in terms of 
communication options. They expect that all of the information they 
need — whether it’s about their careers, their employee benefits or 
their insurance options — will be available 24/7/365, and that every- 
thing will be customized to their personal needs. For The Hartford, 
this is a blessing and a curse-’ 

She said this huge generation — confident, tech-driven, and af- 
fected by things that technology allows — has expectations that are 
very, very high. 

“T call it high maintenance, high reward. They have phenomenal 
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productivity and buying power, but it does 
take a lot to manage and market to them, 
and to keep them happy.’ 

To engage them, the company has 
launched a program called “My Tomorrow,’ 
including a public website that helps guide 
Millennials through their choices. “It’s very 
life stage-driven, with helpful information 
about moves, jobs, planning a family — a lot 
of career and financial advice,’ Pollak said. 
And of course, most of the information they 
need to make insurance decisions is online. 

Just as important, said Susan Johnson, 
vice president of Diversity and Inclusion 
at The Hartford, is to attract these talented 
young people as employees and keep them 
challenged and fulfilled. 

“What’s really significant about our 
approach at The Hartford is that we work 
hard to provide an exceptional employee 
experience, and leverage a range of talents 
that’s increasingly diverse. We offer some 
pretty significant leadership development 
and hands-on career opportunities which we 
know is important to Millennials to enable 
them to be successful long term.” 

In addition to operating a summer 
intern program and a university hiring 
initiative, the company creates webinars 
specifically geared to career development, 
promotes two-way mentoring with older 
employees, offers “lunch and learn” sessions 
with senior executives, and involves younger 
employees in decisions that affect them. 
“We've implemented a rule that we will not 
have any meetings about Millennials without 
a Millennial in the room,’ Pollak said. “We 
have to include them in the conversation.” 

The Hartford also conducted a Mil- 
lennial Leadership Survey to determine 
what was important to Gen Y in terms of 
workplace retention. While responses varied 
with gender, age and lifestyle (i.e. married or 
single), roughly 58 percent of respondents 
said flexible work schedules were the most 
important, followed by regular merit-based 
raises (41 percent) and insurance benefits 
(38 percent). “I am a Gen-Xer,’ said Pollak. 
“It didn’t occur to me that I would work 
anything other than 9 to 6. Millennials are 
saying that flexibility is incredibly important; 
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they know other companies allow 
it, and that technology allows it’ 


Online and at home 

“We look to be a leader and an 
innovator, says Gil Keegan, Aetnas 
market head of sales and service 
for small groups and the middle 
market for Connecticut and Maine. 
In addition to offering products 
and services at various price points 
to appeal to a wide variety of 
people, Aetna has changed the way 
it interfaces with its customers. 

Three years ago, it acquired 
iTriage, a mobile app that allows 
people to look up their symptoms, 
identify associated conditions, 
conduct research on treatment op- 
tions, and get information about 
medications — all from a tablet 
or Smartphone. Through iTriage, patients can 
also find nearby physicians, make appoint- 
ments or find ER wait times, get directions, 
and manage their personal health records. 

Aetna also launched CarePass, 

a web platform that lets consumers connect 
various health-related apps with their personal 
health records. Anyone — not just Aetna 
members — can visit the CarePass website, 
create an account, and start using all of the 
health and wellness apps available there. 

In addition to meeting the information 
needs of customers, Aetna also works hard 
to retain its employees, not only providing 
flexible work schedules, but allowing certain 
categories of employees to work from home. 
Keegan said in Connecticut, 43 percent of 
Aetnas 6,100 employees telecommute. This 
policy not only saves the company millions 
in overhead but creates “a lot of worker satis- 
faction. People don't choose to leave.’ 

Keegan said in 2014, Aetna’ telecom- 
muting policy saved 127 million miles of 
driving, 5.3 million gallons of gas, and 
46,700 metric tones of carbon dioxide from 
spewing into the environment. 

“Our CEO and executive team are not 
afraid to be the first at anything. You feel 
great working for a company that is trying to 
make change for the better versus waiting for 
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The Hartford has done business in Connecticut for more than 200 years. 


change to happen,’ Keegan said. 

He said while not everyone's job is suit- 
ed to working remotely, many are, including 
information technology and service opera- 
tions, claim processers, customer service 
agents, salespeople, attorneys, underwriters, 
actuaries, case managers, nurses and com- 
munications professionals. 

Aetna first introduced telework as a 
retention tool, but in the wake of corporate 
acquisitions, “it has also helped us to con- 
solidate our footprint so weve been able to 
significantly reduce our real estate cost, and it 
helps us to compete more effectively.’ 

The program also helps with “load balanc- 
ing’ in emergency situations like the October 
2011 hurricane. “When the storm knocked out 
power to Connecticut, we had 21,000 telework- 
ers collaborating from all over the place. No 
matter what happens, you can always reach us.” 


Forging new partnerships 

Ensuring that people receive the best 
possible healthcare requires an ongoing 
investment in stakeholder relationships, says 
Mark Butler, Cigna’s president and general 
manager for New England. 

He said the companys relationships with 
everyone involved in the health care system — 
customers, employer clients and physicians chief 
among them — “helps us to better understand 


what's most important to them and how we can 
work together to create positive changes.” 

When it comes to patients, “two things 
that we're focused on are affordability and 
access to quality care, and a significant 
increase in the ability to obtain information 
about the providers that they’re accessing.” 

The company has also developed a 
mobile app and a web initiative, GO YOU. 
After signing in, users can download curated 
apps that are recommended to them based 
on their member profiles. 

Cigna also helps consumers become more 
engaged in managing their own health, often 
working with employers to encourage their 
employees to get on-site health checks. “We 
are very focused on improving preventative 
care through biometric screening and health 
assessment, taking a proactive, holistic view of 
the individual issues around patient care’ 

By promoting early intervention before 
health issues become more serious, Cigna 
helps people stay healthier while “helping to 
control the long-term care and costs associ- 
ated with [later-stage] conditions.” 

Last year, the insurer rolled out a 
gamified health assessment tool to 1.5 mil- 
lion customers. Accessing the tool through 
a computer or mobile device, employees can 
gauge their own health status and that of their 
families. They can also earn points that can be 
converted to benefits in health care programs. 

A second important group of stakehold- 
ers is employers, since “the vast majority of 
our business is self-funded employers; we have 
a very small ‘individual’ marketplace.” Butler 
said Cigna — which offers medical, dental, life 
insurance and disability insurance to Con- 
necticut employers of all sizes — spends a lot 
of time addressing their needs and helping 
them to better understand insurance products, 
including those offered through exchanges. 

A third critical group is health care 
providers. “We have nine accountable care 
relationships with physicians and hospital 
systems. Going forward, these collaborative 
relationships with health care providers and 
employers are going to be critical. We think 
that will provide the ultimate affordability, 
quality and access.” 

In terms of communication with all of 
its stakeholders, Butler said, “Cigna contin- 
ues to be the only 24-hour, 7-day-a-week 
insurance company. If you need to, you can 
get a live person 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. It’s a very differentiating part of our 
story; we feel strongly that in order to engage 
people, we have to have a support system for 
them.” L) 
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Fighting Fraud 
Liberty Bank's EVP has expertise in ways 
to combat financial cyber crime 


By Carol Latter 


ince it first became widely used, the Internet has 

unlocked great opportunities, convenience and 

efficiency for consumers and businesses. But 
with each passing year, there's been an exponentially 
greater chance that people and companies will fall 
victim to fraud. “There's been a change in tech security 
because of the Internet,’ says Barry Abramowitz, 
executive vice president and chief information officer 
for Liberty Bank, and an expert on cyber fraud. “Our 
biggest concerns used to be about what was going on 
within the four walls of our institution. Internet bank- 
ing has brought additional exposure.” 

Abramowitz said these days, criminals are not 
only phishing people, but grabbing personal informa- 
tion over unsecured WiFi systems, installing card readers into gas station pumps and 
ATMs, and plundering the systems of big box stores like Target and Home Depot. 

In Connecticut, the Anthem breach resulted in the theft of identifiable information 
from tens of thousands of people, including names, addresses, social security numbers 
and health data. Since then, countless state residents have learned that their Inter- 

nal Revenue Service returns were fraudulently filed by criminals intent on stealing 
their refunds, leaving the victimized taxpayers in limbo for up to a year as they try to 
straighten things out. Nationwide, the IRS expects tax-refund fraud to hit $21 billion 
by 2016, a huge hike from $6.5 billion two years ago. 

Abramowitz, who chairs the Connecticut Bankers Association tech committee 
and lectures widely on cyber fraud, said individuals and businesses must be more 
careful and aware of risky scenarios, and take steps to safeguard themselves, espe- 
cially as technology continues to evolve. He said businesses are potentially at greater 
risk for fraud as the number of finance-related services they use increases. “Often, 
businesses require a wire transfer or have to pay a supplier or customers using ACH 
direct deposit. Sometimes, we see a corporate account takeover (CATO). Somehow, a 
businesss electronic banking credentials become compromised. Someone imperson- 
ates a business and begins to make inappropriate transactions, perhaps from a foreign 
country, or another city or state.” 

Abramowitz, who has been with Liberty Bank for more than 10 years following 
stints at Southington Savings Bank, Arthur Andersen and Northeast Savings, said it's 
very important for business owners of any size to educate themselves on what they 
can do to protect themselves. “We communicate to customers regularly on all things 
security-related through seminars and information on our website, but you have to 
want to seek that out.’ The trouble, he said, is that business owners often wear “20 dif- 
ferent hats — CEO, CFO, COO, supply person, accountant. I really feel for the com- 
plexity of what it takes to maintain a business, but this would be one area for owners 
to learn as much as they can, and then educate employees on things as basic as email 
security. If you get an email from someone and you dont recognize the name, delete 
it. So much of all the fraud and breaches has started with a single email that went to 
someone in the company. For some reason, they thought it was a good idea to open it, 
and that gave the perp the ‘in they needed to compromise the whole organization.” 





Barry Abramowitz has been help- 
ing people fight cyber crime for 
more than a dozen years. 
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Banking on Success 


Connecticut's chartered banks and credit unions see bright days ahead 


By Carol Latter 


even years after the financial crisis of 
S 2008, Connecticut's financial institutions 
seem to be in good shape. 

Barry Abramowitz, executive vice 
president and chief information officer for 
Liberty Bank, says after an extended stretch 
of economic weakness touched off by the 
Great Recession, the Nutmeg state's financial 
institutions are on solid ground. 

“T think things are much better in 
general, across the economic board. Like all 
companies, we [banks] live and die by the 
performance of the economy. The economy 
is doing better. Unemployment is down. I 
think from a pure banking perspective, the 
lending crisis appears to be over.’ 

Abramowitz said much of the financial 
crisis of 2008 and 2009 “was caused by mega- 
banks and poor lending practices. But com- 
munity banks, especially in Connecticut, had 
strong lending practices, especially residential 
lending, so we never participated in the ter- 
rible things — robo-lending, robo-signing — 
that some of the larger banks did,’ he said. 

“The impact of the whole crisis was 
a loss of business due to the slide of the 
economy. We were damaged like everybody 
else in the economy.’ 

Now, he said, things are substantially 
better. “The housing market has rebounded 
by nature of the employment marketplace 
rebounding. We're seeing an uptick in lend- 
ing for new home purchases rather than 
refinancing, and rates continue to be low.’ 

Over the past few years, he said, there's 
been a lot of positive activity in community 
banking, with the sector continuing to grow. 
“New branches have been opening up, there's 
been a little bit of merger activity, and on a 
go-forward basis, the community banking 
industry is sitting in a very good position to 
be successful.” 

Concurrently, “we have seen small busi- 
ness lending picking up, which is another in- 
dicator of an improving economy. The rates 
remain very, very competitive for business 
lending, so there are a lot of financial institu- 
tions that are vying for loan relationships; it’s 
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very favorable for businesses.” 

As a banker, “I always say we can 
only fare as well as our customers and our 
customers’ prosperity. Healthy communities 
make healthy banks.’ He's glad to see his in- 
dustry — and his clients — recovering from 
the dark days of the recession. 

Bruce Adams, the Department of 
Banking’s general counsel — and the acting 
commissioner for the first three months of 
this year — agrees that the banking picture 
is improving, both nationally and statewide. 
“The green shoots in our economy are push- 
ing through the earth, and our Connecticut 
banks are well prepared to look to the future 
safely,’ he said. 

Another bright spot for Connecticut's 
chartered banks is an effort at the federal 
level to “ease the regulatory burden on 


Bruce Adams Says things look bright for local banks. 


¢Connecticut banks are well prepared 
to look to the future safely.? 


— BRUCE ADAMS, 
THE DEPARTMENT OF BANKING’S GENERAL COUNSEL 


smaller banks because they don't have the 
same impact on the economy if they fail; 
they don't have the same compliance issues. 
We expect to see something happen in that 
area over the next year,’ Adams said. 

He added, “If you ask a Connecticut 
bank what the largest part of its budget 
growth is, it’s hiring compliance employ- 
ees. But these banks would rather hire loan 
officers, make loans and do business. If com- 
munity banks get this easement, they can do 
more lending to consumers.” 

There's also been good news for the 
state's credit unions. “Last year, the legisla- 
ture passed a bill so that Connecticut char- 
tered credit unions would no longer have 
to pay state sales tax. Federal credit unions 
already didnt pay any sales tax, so this had 
been an unlevel playing field” He said after 
that legislation passed, several credit unions 


with collective assets of nearly $2 billion 
switched over from federal to state charters, 
including American Eagle Financial and 
Nutmeg State Financial, “and we wouldn't be 
surprised if we saw more credit unions come 
over. Putnam Bank also made the switch. 

In fact, he said, “we've had a number of 
banks as well as credit unions leaving the fed- 
eral regulator and coming into state regulation. 
It's kind of a national trend. We don't compete 
with the federal regulator or recruit, but we 
have a very good relationship with our finan- 
cial institutions and our brand has been well 
received by the financial community.” 

Adams estimated that some $3.5 billion 
in assets are coming under Connecticut 
regulation. “They [banks and credit unions] 
pay us in the nature of 50 basis points per 
million, so the Department of Banking is 
going to realize more revenue from it.’ L) 
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After 90 years of building world-class engines, Pratt & Whi y began building 
its first PurePower® engine on its new automated horizontal asse ines in — 


Middletown, Connecticut, and West Palm Beach, Florida in February. Pratt & 
is a division of United Technologies Corporation. 
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Building a Future 
Manufacturing buoyed by major 
aerospace, defense contracts 


By Paul Marks 





ajor contracts for production of Pratt & Whitney jet 
engines and submarines built at General Dynamics 
Electric Boat have manufacturers in Connecticut 
revved up over growth prospects and looking to 
hire skilled workers. 
It's welcome news for a state economy that is seeing steady job 
creation, but has lagged behind the nation in climbing out of the 
Great Recession. 

The ripple effect from Pratt’s ramp-up in production of its Geared 
Turbofan commercial engines and the F135 engine for the military's 
Joint Strike Fighter boosts prospects for manufacturers supplying 
parts and materials, said Pete Gioia, economist with the Connecticut 
Business and Industry Association. 

About $10 billion will flow down the supply chain to about 
700 companies providing roughly 80 percent of the value for those 
engines, he said. 

Pratt has revamped its engine assembly line in Middletown and 
expects to build as many engines over the next three years as it has in 
the past quarter century. Last year, in a landmark agreement, the state 
agreed to offer United Technologies Corp., Pratt's corporate parent, up 
to $400 million in tax breaks over 14 years in return for job-creating 
expansion in Connecticut. Through 2018, UTC will invest up to $500 
million to upgrade and expand its aerospace facilities in the state. 

Some 400 subcontractors will find similar opportunity in the Na- 
vys $17.6 billion contract for work to begin on two new Virginia-class 
warships annually for the next five years at Electric Boat’s shipyard in 
Groton, Gioia said. Already, the ship builder has announced plans to 
hire an additional 600 employees. 

“The potential future of manufacturing in Connecticut is as 
bright as I’ve seen in 25 years,’ said Gioia. “Our membership surveys 
show that by 2016 they're expecting to have 9,000 additional skilled 
manufacturing jobs. So a big issue will be: ‘Can we provide the skilled 
employees these companies need?’ ” 

Historically, manufacturing has been a mainstay of the Connecti- 
cut economy, but over the past half century, its story has been one of 
relentless decline — both in the number of companies and in overall 
employment. In 1969, the heyday of brass, bearings and M-16 rifles 
for the Vietnam War, 477,000 people worked in Connecticut manu- 
facturing. Within three decades, that was cut in half. 

Since the turn of the century, the slide has continued, with almost 
1,200 manufacturers closing or moving out of Connecticut since 2000, 
dropping the total to 4,739 companies in 2014, with 165,200 employees. 
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For the health of the state's economy, 
regaining some of those lost jobs is a prime 
concern. That's because jobs in manufacturing 
— where today the work is high-tech and the 
average yearly wage is almost $79,000 — pay 
26% more than the average Connecticut job. 

The Manufacturing Alliance of Con- 
necticut, which represents more than 80 
companies, found a glow of optimism in its 
2014 member survey. Seventy-one percent 
of respondents said they expect to increase 
sales in 2015, a big jump from the 53% ex- 
pressing such confidence in the prior year. 

Alliance president Frank Johnson said 
the outlook is the best he’s seen in four or five 
years. With supplier demand generated by 
Electric Boat and Pratt & Whitney, he’s “seeing 
a lot of optimism” from companies making 
parts and assemblies for the auto industry as 
well as those serving aerospace and defense. 

“The work being done at the major 
OEMs [original equipment manufacturers] 
will extend down the supply chain to mate- 
rial suppliers and component manufactur- 
ers, he said. “The potential there is huge.” 

“The auto industry has gone through 
a pretty healthy resurgence since the worst 
of the recession,’ he said. That holds out 
promise for companies such as the Associ- 
ated Spring division of Barnes Group Inc. 
in Bristol, which makes springs and other 
components for vehicles. 

“Now if the housing market picks up 
nationally, that helps another whole group of 
Connecticut manufacturers, Johnson said. 

At New Haven-based ASSA ABLOY, 
which makes door locks and other “archi- 
tectural hardware’ for the building industry, 
spokeswoman Marna Wilber said that is 
slowly happening. Global sales of the Swed- 
ish company, which employs more than 
1,000 in Connecticut, rose by 17% in 2014. 

“Since 2008, when the recession hit, we've 
steadily gotten back to the level of sales that we 
had previously,’ Wilber said. 

“We've done it by innovation and reinvest- 
ing in new products.’ 

Gioia of CBIA added that the expan- 
sion of the Algonquin Natural Gas Pipeline 
and other lines bringing natural gas into 
Connecticut will address a prime concern 
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¢ The potential future 

of manufacturing in 
Connecticut is as bright 
as I’ve seen in 25 years.? 


Pete Gioia 


— PETE GIOIA, ECONOMIST, 
CONNECTICUT BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 


of manufacturers — the need for cheaper 
energy in order to be competitive. High 
energy costs in Connecticut have long been 
a concern. In January, the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission released its final 
environmental impact statement on the AlI- 
gonquin project, saying the project's impacts 
can be mitigated. 

“By 2018, this will make a dramatic dif- 
ference in the cost of natural gas,” Gioia said. 
At CONNSTEP, a Rocky Hill-based 

nonprofit agency that assists companies in 
quality management and adopting cost-sav- 
ing lean manufacturing processes, President 
and CEO Bonnie Del Conte sees a rising 
demand for services. 

“It's probably the most optimistic out- 
look, in the last 18 months, that I’ve seen,” 
she said. “I can tell by the number of clients 
we reach. I think a lot of manufacturers have 
been planning for the growth in demand that 
were seeing now, especially in the aero sector: 

Growing up in Bristol, Johnson of the 
Manufacturing Alliance recalls the shock oc- 
casioned when GM's New Departure bearing 
plant — which employed as many as 11,000 
— closed in 1994 after more than a century of 
operation. In nearby New Britain, Fafnir Bear- 
ing had closed a 600,000-square-foot factory 
that employed 7,000 just a few years earlier. 

Since that era, Johnson said, Connecti- 
cut has turned sharply toward high-tech, 
high-value-added manufacturing, and pro- 
ductivity has shot up. That means the overall 
level of employment is only one measure of 
how the industry is faring. 

“Companies today are making one-third 
more products with one-third fewer people 
because of gains in efficiency and productiv- 
ity, he said. “Connecticut is typically ranked 


among the top three or four states, and all those 
gains have helped us remain competitive.’ 

Del Conte agreed, saying productivity 
gains often are what enable a company to 
grow. Better employee productivity allows a 
manufacturer to please customers with bet- 
ter prices and service, and that leads to more 
orders and new job creation. 

“Those big OEMs [like Pratt & Whitney 
and Electric Boat] are here because they 
know they have this very effective sup- 
ply base in Connecticut,’ she said. “Good 
quality, well-educated employees and high 
productivity are key-’ 

Landing a 10-year, $234 million contract 
to supply parts and assemblies for Pratt 
& Whitney's new line of jet engines has 
boosted prospects for the Whitcraft Group, 
an aerospace manufacturer based in East- 
ford. CEO Colin Cooper said Whitcraft, with 
450 employees spread among facilities in 
Eastford, Farmington and Plainville, is com- 
mitted to “continuous improvement” as a 
means of meeting the strict quality demands 
of its customers. 

The latest state figures show manufac- 
turing contributes almost 11% to the state 
GDP, the single largest category. According 
to CBIA, each new job in the field creates 1.5 
to four jobs in other sectors. 

John Zoldy is president and partner at 
the Homer D. Bronson Co. in Winsted, a 
maker of hinges for use in vehicles, appli- 
ances and industrial applications. In that 
capacity and as president of the 140-member 
Smaller Manufacturers Association, he ap- 
plauded the state's move to expand appren- 
ticeship assistance to smaller employers. 

In 2014, the legislature made S corpo- 
rations and limited liability corporations 
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(LLCs) eligible for tax credits worth up to 
$7,500 that previously were only available to 
larger companies. 

“It's exactly what we wanted,’ Zoldy 
said. “I think the prospects for manufactur- 
ing are good. The automotive industry is up. 
Were seeing some ‘re-shoring’ (of jobs to the 
United States). Oil prices are lower. Steel's 
coming down. We've seen growth in the 
commercial rail market’ 

In March, the state Department of 
Labor reported that Connecticut employers, 
climbing back from the recession, added 
more than 25,000 jobs in 2014 — the best 
year for such growth since 1998. And the 
forecast for 2015 is generally favorable. 
Economist Nick Perna, an advisor to Web- 
ster Bank, predicts Connecticut will gain 
another 25,000 to 30,000 jobs this year. 

For manufacturing to prosper, the key 
is having the right kind of skilled workers 
available. Growth, Gioia emphasized, relies 
on “developing more job-ready manufactur- 
ing worker candidates.” 

Hardest to find are machinists and 
operators of computer-controlled production 
machinery. Three years ago, the state created 
three new manufacturing training centers at 
community colleges in Bridgeport, Danielson 
and Waterbury, modeled after the highly suc- 
cessful Manufacturing Machine Technology 
Program at Asnuntuck Community College 
in Enfield, which over a decade has issued 
certificates to more than 1,000 students. 

The state also has created a $30 million 
Manufacturing Innovation Fund designed to 
help smaller companies in historic manufac- 
turing communities make capital investments 
in needed equipment, technology or talent. 

Even while imposing $80 million in 
budget cuts this spring, Gov. Dannel Malloy 
vowed to continue state assistance pro- 
grams designed to support manufacturers. 
These include the Small Business Express 
program, which by February had provided 
$186 million in grants and loans to almost 
1,300 companies. In the 2013-14 fiscal year, 
the state also spent $78.5 million to fund 22 
projects under the Manufacturing Assis- 
tance Act. 

Gioia noted that the long downward 
slope of state manufacturing employment 
has flattened in recent years. “I think we have 
the opportunity to reverse some of that in 
coming years, he said. The hoped-for gain 
of 8,000 to 10,000 new jobs through 2016, 
as reflected in the CBIA survey, “would cer- 
tainly put that on an upward trajectory” UO 
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Flying High 
Whitcraft Group founders see jet-fueled 
growth from.$234M parts contract 


By Paul Marks 


Paul became fast friends in the 

M.B.A. program at Columbia back 
in the 80s and found they shared a pas- 
sion for “lean” manufacturing, the cost- 
saving discipline that was transforming 
manufacturing around the globe. Team- 
ing up to acquire an old sheet metal 
shop in rural Eastford in 1998, they set : 
about updating operations to incorpo- —_ Engineers Colin Cooper and Jeffrey Paul founded 
rate “just-in-time” delivery, value-steam Whitcraft in Eastford in 1998. 
mapping and other lean efficiencies. 

Cooper grew up in New Britain, but it was a job with UTC that brought Paul 
from western Pennsylvania to the state where the two would later strike out on their 
own. Over the years, they expanded the Whitcraft Group through acquisitions. 

Specializing in precision parts and assemblies for aerospace customers such as 
General Electric, Pratt & Whitney and Sikorsky Aircraft, Whitcraft has more than 
doubled in size to about 450 employees. And more growth is in sight. Last winter, 
it landed a 10-year, $234 million contract to supply parts and assemblies for Pratt 
& Whitneyss new line of Geared Turbofan engines. Whitcraft is one of the many 
Connecticut companies benefiting from the UTC division's success with more fuel- 
efficient engines for the Airbus A320, Bombardier CSeries and Mitsubishi Regional 
Jet. UTC demands strict quality standards of its suppliers. 

Cooper, Whitcraft's CEO, said the contract is the outgrowth of a longstand- 
ing relationship with P&W. “Over the years, we've done a lot of development work 
with Pratt as they ve been developing this engine. Certainly that put us in a pretty 
good position to secure this work. What's exciting right now,’ he added, “is we've 
been saying over the past several years, ‘On a good day in development, we break 
even — and we dont have many good days!’ But now this is production. We're not 
the only supplier, so there's risk, and there's also opportunity if we execute and the 
other suppliers don't’ At peak production in 2020, the P&W contract will mean 
more than $30 million in annual revenue for Whitcraft. Whitcraft also makes parts 
and assemblies for General Electrics new CFM Leap family of engines, which 
entered flight testing last fall. The CFM Leap-1 engine, which competes with P&W's 
PW1100G for the Airbus A320neo jetliner, also is moving toward production. 

Combined with the anticipated sharp “ramp up” of P&W’s engine production, 
that means a challenge for Whitcraft and other suppliers, Cooper said. Typically, 
aerospace work calls for complex, high value-added parts at lower volumes, he noted, 
but the next 10 years will call for flawless production of complex parts at much higher 
volumes. “All three of our Connecticut facilities will play critical roles in fulfilling 
our obligations under this contract,’ Cooper said. 

That has Whitcraft drawing on the rapid-production model of the automo- 
tive industry to reconfigure its production line once again. Cells with a cluster of 
machines performing different operations are being altered to become “flow lines” 
More than 30 new employees were hired over the winter. 

“It’s all about continuous improvement and it never does end,’ Paul said. 
“What's great is that after 16 years of doing this, we're still friends.” L) 


Fests Colin Cooper and Jeffrey 
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Brick by Brick 


Global toy maker LEGO packag 


By Paul Marks 


oren Torp Laursen, president of LEGO 
S Systems Inc., says his company does 

a lot more than selling snap-together 
plastic bricks and figurines. LEGO’s recent 
unparalleled growth, he said, relies on sparking 
the imaginations of kids (and plenty of adults, 
too) on a pathway to “playful learning” 

The Danish company with North 
American headquarters in Enfield is riding 
high after eclipsing Mattel Inc. in the first 
half of 2014 as the world’s largest toy maker. 
That meant millions of colorful LEGO bricks 
and figurines flowing to young imaginations. 
The ranking — reversed during the year-end 
holiday season when Mattel reclaimed the 
No. 1 position — generated a flurry of head- 
lines and international acclaim. 

To Laursen, grabbing the top spot is 
of little moment. What's important is the 
transformation that led LEGO from near 
bankruptcy to a decade of steady growth, 
culminating in a 15 percent jump in sales for 
2014, to $4.06 billion worldwide. Net profit 
for the year came in just below $1 billion. 

“We're a privately held company where 
the quality of what we do is much more 
important to us than our size,’ he said. “So 
[industry rank] is an outcome of what we do, 
not the focus of what we do.” 

Last year's results capped 10 consecutive 
years of double-digit sales growth, and Laursen 
is confident that pace will continue. Already, he 
said, “we've had a fantastic start to 2015? 

Undeniably, a power assist came from 
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Attendees at the forum received mini LEGO sets to play with. 
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Ss ‘Playful Learning’ in Connecticut 


— 


Soren Torp Lauresen speaking at MetroHartford Alliance’s annual economic forum. 


the phenomenal success of The LEGO 
Movie, a 3D computer-animated action- 
adventure tale with a LEGO mini-figure as 
hero. Released in early 2014 and voiced by 
well-known comics including Will Arnett 
and Will Ferrell, the film grossed almost 
$470 million worldwide. It drew further 
notice from the popularity of its Oscar- and 
Grammy-nominated theme song. 

“We consider it an outstanding success,” 
Laursen said, and a sequel is planned. But he 
was quick to add that LEGO’s success in the 
market depends on much more than just the 
appeal of a hit movie. 

One huge factor has been the careful 
packaging and promotion of LEGO play 
figures to appeal to girls as well as boys. 
The launch of LEGO Friends tripled the 
number of girls building with LEGO. 
Sales of the U.S. Girls Building Set rose 
28 percent in 2014 compared to the 
previous year. 

Although it’s a global company of 
almost 15,000 employees and working to 
penetrate new markets — particularly in 
China, where a new LEGO factory will 
open this year — LEGO relies on North 
America as its largest market. Signifi- 
cant growth is taking place at its Enfield 
headquarters campus, where about 800 


employees handle corporate sales, marketing, 
customer service and financial services. 

Laursen said about 100 new employees 
were added over each of the past four years, 
and an old manufacturing building was reno- 
vated to provide office space. It's a remarkable 
rebound for a Connecticut workforce that had 
ebbed to roughly 300 at its low point in 2005. 
That was when manufacturing and distribution 
at Enfield — begun in the 1970s — were halted 
and hundreds of employees lost their jobs. 

While Laursen isn't hinting at any 
resumption of toy molding operations in 
Connecticut, he said the Enfield operation is 
central to LEGO’s market strategy. “We still 
manufacture the experience in Connecticut,’ 
Laursen said. “We just don’t manufacture the 
parts here anymore.’ 

One form of recognition for LEGO's 
resurgence came in January, when the Con- 
necticut Business and Industry Association 
and MetroHartford Alliance chose Laursen 
as keynote speaker at their annual economic 
forum in Hartford. There, he told about 500 
business and community leaders that LEGO’s 
troubles in the early 2000s stemmed from a 
loss of focus on its core business. 

That focus is back, Laursen said, sound- 
ing a bit like a happy kid himself: “The last 
10 years have been pretty awesome!” L) 
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MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS IN: 


Mechanical Engineering 
Information Technology 


Custom degree and certificate programs developed 
with our industry partners for employee cohorts. 


For inquiries, information, or questions, contact: 
Brian Apkarian, Associate Director, Graduate Admissions mae nsse der 


apkarb@rpi.edu | www.rpi.edu 
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Sean Mackay (left), the cofounder and 
CEO of IsoPlexis and a 2014 graduate 
of the Yale School of Management, was 

matched with Rong Fan, an associate 
professor of Biomedical Engineering at 
Yale, by the Technology Commercializa- 
tion Program, jointly run by the Office 
of Cooperative Research and the Yale 

Entrepreneurial Institute. Fan devel- 
oped the technology behind IsoPlexis’ 

” single-cell immunoassay device. 
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Starting Small 
Connecticut’s small businesses 
are seeing big results 


By David Ryan Polgar 


eter Olausson is a former Yale neuroscientist turned serial 

entrepreneur. Always one to explore unchartered areas and 

constantly looking for a challenge, in 2007 he had an “itch 

to start something.’ That something turned into Super- 

Basket, a cross between a shopping cart and a shopping 
basket. Essentially, a SuperBasket is a plastic shopping basket with an 
elongated, ergonomic handle and wheels, allowing customers to carry 
the basket as they shop, or wheel it along within the store. 

Olausson first saw one while visiting family in Sweden, where 
he emigrated from in 2000. Having a basket that would alleviate arm 
strain and improve mobility seemed ingenious to Olausson, so he 
contacted its owner. He now has a license agreement to exclusively 
sell these baskets in North and South America, serving as founder 
and co-president of SuperBasket, Americas. 

To kick-start his business, he turned to Yale’s incubator. After 
some quick success, his business ran headfirst in the 2008 crash. 

“No one wanted to buy anything that wasn't mission critical,” said 
Olausson. He was, however, able to weather the storm until business 
started picking up again. In recent years, revenue has gone from 200k, 
to 600k, to $1.5 million last year. Clients for the customizable basket 
products include Whole Foods Market and Shaw's Supermarket. 

Olausson is also a partner with Impulsa, a firm focused on assist- 
ing startups and emerging companies. Along with Leslie Krumholz, 
he is the cofounder of Good Streets, a social enterprise that works 
with local businesses, right now in Olausson’s hometown of Guilford, 
to improve their bonds with customers through greater outreach and 
better use of technology. The sense of community, which runs deep in 
Swedish culture, is something he hopes will translate on main streets 
across the country. 

Connecticut has approximately 326,000 small businesses employ- 
ing more than 714,000 people. The Small Business Administration 
(SBA), a common stopping ground for prospective and current entre- 
preneurs, prides itself on supplying business advice, access to capital, 
and technical assistance. 

Bernard M. Sweeney, director of the Connecticut District Office 
of the SBA, has been pleased to see a rebound of business movement 
since the major downturn of 2008. “I see a lot of those businesses that 
were left out in 2008 now getting a second look,” he said. “I’m opti- 
mistic,’ he added, “that we're going to see a lot of activity.’ 

Last year, the SBA’s Connecticut District Office handled $280 million 
worth of loans for 587 businesses, with the Small Business Express Loan 
contributing towards $100 million of the total. Administered by the state 
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Department of Economic and Community 
Development (DECD), the Small Business Ex- 
press program has provided more than 1,000 
companies with capital for expansion efforts. 
The program works by supplying low-interest 
loans and grants to small businesses (100 em- 
ployees or less) that agree to additional hiring. 

The SBAs Connecticut District Of- 
fice works closely with a variety of strategic 
partners to enhance the vibrancy of small 
business in the state. It also ensures that no 
matter who walks through the door with a 
business idea or concern, essential resources 
and advice are always within reach. Strategic 
partners include the UConn-led Connecti- 
cut Small Business Development Center 
(CTSBDC), with 12 locations throughout 
Connecticut, the eight branches of SCORE 
located in the state, and three Womens Busi- 
ness Centers. 

“Small business is making up the ma- 
jority of job creation in the recovery, said 
Emily Carter, who took over as state director 
of Connecticut's SBDC in 2013. “The trend is 
going in an upward trajectory. 

That upward swing not only includes 
new businesses but expansion efforts and 
investments in infrastructure. Said Carter, 
“We're not just here to start new businesses, 
but to help others to grow and sustain.” 

The goal of the organization, she said, is to 
“support them so they aren't distracted from 
their [core] business.” 

One business that has worked closely 


Employment in CT by industry and firm size 


Health care & social assistance 
Accommodation & food services 
Manufacturing 

Retail trade 

Other services 

Professional, scientific & tech. services 


Construction 


Admin., supp., waste mgt. & remed. services 


Wholesale trade 
Finance & insurance 
Educational services 


Source: Small Business Administration, Office of Advocacy 
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Number of employees 


with the CTSBDC is 
Woven Orthopedic 
Technologies, located in 
Manchester. The innova- 
tive bio-textile company 
uses patented technol- 
ogy to help orthopedic 
screws better adhere to 
bones, thereby reduc- 
ing pain and repeated 
surgeries. 

Although CEO 
Ilana Odess was an 
experienced serial entre- 
preneur before launch- 
ing the new business, 
she found a tremendous 
level of value in working 
with CTSBDC advisor 
Patty Meagher. Meagher 
helped her recruit new 
employees and gain in- 
sight into state resources, 
and introduced her to 
members of the invest- 
ment community. 

“The company is currently in the pro- 
cess of executing its product design testing 
— bench, biomechanical, and animal,’ said 
Odess. “Preliminary results are very promis- 
ing and the next few months will provide 
some more quantitative proof regarding how 
transformative this technology really is. In 
the past few months alone, we've doubled 
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PHOTO/PETER OLAUSSEN 


Peter Olaussen’s business, SuperBasket, makes shopping easier. 


our patent portfolio, met with the FDA to 
establish our U.S. and international regula- 
tory strategy, and made some great headway 
in optimizing our technology.’ 

Asked what it takes for successful 
entrepreneurship, Odess had a lot to say. 
Besides filling an unmet need and develop- 
ing a thorough business plan, she noted the 
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llana Odess founded Woven Orthopedic Technologies. 


A total of 
companies exported goods from 
the state in 2012. Of these, 


were small 
firms. They generated 


of the state’s total known export value. 


Source: ITA 


importance of building partnerships and 
the best team possible. She credits a lot of 
the traction that Woven Orthopedic Tech- 
nologies is having with being surrounded 
by a highly skilled executive team. 

That type of support was very helpful 
for Yale bioscience start-up IsoPlexis, which 
recently raised $1.25 million to advance its 
cell-decoding micro device. The company 
was formed through Yale's Technology Com- 
mercialization Program, which connects 
professional and graduate school students 
with patented faculty inventions. 

Founder and CEO Sean Mackay, a 2014 
graduate of the Yale School of Management, 
joined forces with Rong Fan, an associate 
professor of Biomedical Engineering, to cre- 
ate a device that can isolate single immune 
cells and analyze the proteins they produce. 
This helps scientists to learn more about 
how cancer and other diseases function, 
and how drug candidates interact with the 
human immune system. “Were very excited 
about our progress and have hired a team 
of talented bioscience, programming and 
engineering professionals from Yale and the 
Connecticut area,’ said Mackay. 

The SBA’s Sweeney, who encourages 
prospective entrepreneurs to consider their 
motivation for starting a business along 
with ensuring credit-worthiness, also has 
some advice for aspiring entrepreneurs: 
“Find something that you love to do. If 
you go into business doing something 
you love, you'll never work another day in 
your life.” L) 
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Going Together 
Glendowlyn Thames strives to help 
entrepreneurs collaborate for growth 


By David Ryan Polgar 


lexibility is a key component in 
[= Gienow Thames life. 

As the manager of Con- 
necticut Innovations’ Small Busi- 
ness Innovation Group, Thames 
puts a premium on using a flexible 
approach to accomplish goals and 
achieve business objectives. 

It's a concept that may derive 
from one of her favorite hob- 
bies. Seen as an easy-going yet 
results-driven presence, Thames 
unwinds from a day of work with 
Bikram yoga, often referred to as 
“hot yoga.” Doing poses in sweltering temperatures may seem grueling to some, but 
Thames views the activity as a way to stay grounded and focused. 

Right now, she is focused on energizing the start-up and business community, and 
increasing the level of cohesiveness in the community. “Our job is to find ways to better 
connect people,’ she says. “We are looking for better ways to coordinate and collaborate?’ 

In her capacity with the Small Business Innovation Group, Thames “oversees 
vital programs that support the state's small technology businesses and encourage 
innovation, collaboration and commercialization’ 

She also manages CTNext, the public-private support arm launched in 2012. 
The goal of CT Next is to better connect startups with collaborative workspaces, 
mentors, and other like-minded entrepreneurs. The purpose is to accelerate growth 
by working together. 

This dovetails nicely with one of Thames’ favorite proverbs: “If you want to go 
fast, go alone. If you want to go far, go together.’ 

The African proverb resonates with her because it underscores the importance 
of collaboration and the folly of going it alone. “Tve learned that collaboration is 
central to success,” she said. Her main challenge, as she sees it, is “building a cohe- 
sive nature among entrepreneurs.” 

It was in South Africa — where she interned at Indaba Media — that the value 
of collaboration and entrepreneurship was cemented. “I learned how critical small 
business was to the local economy,’ she said. 

Thames, who received her M.A. in Public Policy Studies and Law from Trinity 
College, served as the director of constituent services for the City of Hartford and 
as the special assistant to the superintendent of Hartford Public Schools before 
joining Connecticut Innovations. 

Her deep experience with Hartford could serve her well in her position as she 
works to foster entrepreneurship in the state. “The health of our economy is connect- 
ed with strong urban centers,” she said. “New Haven is a good example of growth.” 

Thames cites a live/work/play dynamic as key to a vibrant urban center. She 
mentions CTfastrak and the governor's transportation plan as steps in the right 
direction for Hartford and other cities. The immense challenges before her, which 
could be viewed as hurdles by some, don't faze Thames. 


Glendowlyn Thames, manager of Connecticut 
Innovations’ Small Business Innovation Group 


“When I see challenges, I see opportunities,” she said. L) 
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Ready for Growth 


SPONSORED REPORT 


Connecticut Poised to Dominate 
in the New Economy 


onnecticut Is 
uniquely positioned 
to thrive in the 


global knowledge economy. 


According to the 2014 Information 
Technology and Innovation Founda- 
tion’s New Economy Index, the Nut- 
meg State ranks eighth in the country 
for states ready for growth in the new 
economy. 

That ranking is based on progress 
states have made in five areas: knowl- 
edge jobs, globalization, economic 
dynamism, digital economy, and in- 
novation capacity. 


Top of the Food Chain 


What has put Connecticut in a 
position to take part in the national 
economic resurgence? 

Many factors, including a high 
concentration of world-class domestic 
and foreign-owned companies. 

“Our companies tend to be at 
the top of the food chain — the 
highest of the high end — when it 
comes to manufacturing, financial 
services, and research and develop- 
ment,” says Pete Gioia, economist 
for the Connecticut Business and In- 
dustry Association, the state’s largest 
business organization. 

“Such companies depend on inno- 
vation and productivity gains, so they 
place a high value on a well-educated, 
productive workforce and the quality 
of a state’s colleges and universities— 
areas in which Connecticut has tradi- 
tionally excelled.” 
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A Legacy of Innovation 
and Productivity 

Innovation has always been one of 
Connecticut's hallmarks — Bloomberg 
ranked the state as the 4th most inno- 
vative market in the country in 2013 
— and today, that legacy continues 
through a vibrant network of small 
and large companies driving advances 
in Connecticut's key economic base 
industries, including: 

e Manufacturing 

e Bioscience 

e Aerospace 

e Medical technology 

e Financial services 

e Insurance 

e Healthcare 

Home to numerous businesses on 
the cutting edge of technology and in- 
novation, Connecticut is ranked fifth in 
the country for private R&D investment 
per capita — twice the national aver- 
age. In addition, the state is seventh in 
the U.S. for patents issued, with 33% 
more patents than the national aver- 
age, and seventh in venture capital 
deals per million residents. (2075 
Connecticut Economic Review) 


Manufacturing Prowess 

A critical part of Connecticut's 
leadership role in the new economy is 
its manufacturing sector, which looks 
very different today than it did in 
generations past. 

Over many years, a dramatic 
transformation occurred that made 
the state’s manufacturers more so- 
phisticated, productive, innovative, 
and agile. 

Today, significant global changes 
are presenting new economic op- 


portunities to states that are able to 
successfully combine a skilled work- 
force, R&D capability, and tech-driven 
manufacturing production. 

Connecticut is ready to take ad- 
vantage of those opportunities. 

Number five in the U.S. for science 
and engineering doctorates in the 
workforce (National Science Founda- 
tion), ninth on the Milken Institute’s 
2014 State Technology and Science 
Index, and fifth in global productiv- 
ity, Connecticut is a manufacturing 
powerhouse. 

“Connecticut has a tremendous 
concentration of highly capable, high- 
tech manufacturing operations,” says 
Gioia. “You find pockets of fairly small 
companies that have niche products 
and are the worldwide technological 
leaders in those products.” 

The impact of that manufactur- 
ing prowess on the state’s economy is 
enormous. 

According to the latest data from 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, U.S. Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, and the U.S. Census Bureau, 
Connecticut boasts 4,152 manufac- 
turing establishments that export 
$15.35 billion in products and employ 
164,200 workers with an average an- 
nual compensation of $95,671. 

According to the state Depart- 
ment of Revenue Services, Connecticut 
manufacturers paid $129 million in 
corporate taxes in 2012, along with 
$184 million in sales and use taxes. 

Perhaps most impressive is Con- 
necticut manufacturing’s tremendous 
multiplier effects. 

Each manufacturing job in Con- 
necticut creates 1.5 to 4 additional 
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jobs in other parts of the state’s 
economy (RIMS II Multipliers). 

According to the 2014-2015 Eco- 
nomic Report of the Governor, Con- 
necticut manufacturers spent $1.27 
billion in capital expenditures in 2011 
and added $25 billion to the state’s 
GSP. And, every $1 spent in manufac- 
turing generates $1.35 in additional 
economic activity. 

“In most cases, manufacturing 
generates a broader swath of eco- 
nomic activity than nonmanufactur- 
ing sectors,” says Gioia. “Manufac- 
turing begets services, not the other 
way around. And a vibrant manu- 
facturing sector leads to significant 
indirect job creation.” 


A Great Place to Live and Learn 

Connecticut's excellent quality 
of life is an important factor in the 
state’s potential to succeed in the new 
economy. 

Forbes magazine ranks Connecticut 
as having the third best quality of life 
among all states. In addition, Connecti- 
cut is the number one healthiest state 
in the country and has the highest 
personal income per capita of any state 
(2015 Connecticut Economic Review). 

When it comes to educational op- 
portunity and attainment, few states 
can compete with Connecticut, which 
received a number five ranking from 
CNBC for access to quality education. 

In addition, Connecticut beats the 
national average in multiple levels 
of educational attainment, including 
having nearly 50% more adults with 
advanced degrees than the rest of the 
nation on average. 

All of these factors make the 
Connecticut a desirable location for 
business investment and the highly 
educated, high-skilled workforce 
needed to drive the state’s economic 
growth now and for years to come. 
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MANUFACTURING’S 
ECONOMIC POWER IN 
CONNECTICUT 
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Sources: ' National Association of Manufacturers/U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis/U.S. Census Bureau; 


* FY 2015 Midterm Economic Report of the Governor: * Connecticut Department of Revenue Services Fiscal Year 


2014 Annual Report; “RIMS Il Multipliers; ° 2014-15 Economic Report of the Governor; * Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
Industry-by-Industry Total Requirements Table; ' World Institute for Economic Research (WISER) 
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The Promise of Bioscience 


Connecticut Stakes Its Claim 


as a Leader in the Field 


acked by one of the 

nation’s most educated 

and productive 
workforces, Connecticut is 
home to global powerhouses 
in insurance, Tinance, 
manufacturing, and aerospace, 
and is rapidly becoming a hub 


for bioscience. 


One of the crown jewels of the 
state’s high-tech knowledge economy, 
this fast-growing industry is now 
responsible for more than 50,000 jobs 
in over 800 companies throughout the 
state, from small startups to multina- 
tional, multibillion-dollar corporations. 

Annual growth in direct employ- 
ment by Connecticut's biopharmaceuti- 
cal sector has outpaced employment 
growth in the rest of the economy, and 
direct economic output per employee, 
which represents the value of goods 
and services, is also considerably stron- 
ger in the biopharmaceutical sector. 

In 2011, the most recent year for 
which statistics are available, the bio- 
pharmaceutical sector alone generated 
$8.9 billion in economic output in the 
state and supported another $7.7 bil- 
lion through its vendors, suppliers, and 
the economic activity of its workforce. 


Success Breeds Success 
Connecticut is fourth in the na- 
tion for bioscience patents per capita, 
fifth in bioscience research and in the 
number of scientists and engineers per 
capita, and first for healthy residents. 
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Our success in this arena is no ac- 
cident. 

World-class research institutions — 
including Yale University, UConn, and 
Quinnipiac Medical School — create a 
steady stream of health and bioscience 
professionals, startup companies, and 
licensing transactions in Connecticut. 

And over the last two decades, state 
policymakers have invested heavily in 
growing our bioscience sector by way of 
strategic tax policy and direct funding. 

Groundbreaking legislation passed 
in 2005 authorized a ten-year invest- 
ment of $100 million in stem cell 
research (reauthorized in 2011), pro- 
pelling Connecticut to the forefront of 
regenerative medicine. The industry's 
recent success has also been bolstered 
by the state’s Bioscience Innovation 
Fund, which provides $200 million to 
innovative biotech startups, nonprofits, 
and university researchers. 

In terms of intellectual capital, 
economic stimulation, and break- 
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throughs that save lives, improve pa- 
tient outcomes, and make Connecticut 
a nucleus for advances in health and 
medicine, the return on investment 

is extraordinary. In the last several 
months alone: 


¢ Achillion Pharmaceuticals 
Inc.’s experimental hepatitis C drug, 
when used in combination with an 
another antiviral medicine, eradicates 
signs of the liver-destroying virus in 
six weeks, the shortest duration and 
highest response achieved by any two- 
drug treatment. The estimated $20 
billion market for hep C drugs has de- 
veloped at a lightning pace in recent 
years, with companies working on 
faster, more potent cures. Hepatitis C 
affects more than 170 million people 
globally. One of the few companies 
developing hepatitis C therapies inde- 
pendently, New-Haven-based Achil- 
lion plans to begin a midstage study 
this year. 


e Alexion Pharmaceuticals Inc., 
which broke ground in 2013 for new 
headquarters in the Elm City, has be- 
come a biotech leader with the release 
of Soliris, a drug to treat paroxysmal 
nocturnal hemoglobinuria (PNH), an 
ultra-rare genetic blood disease. While 
waging molecular war on rare diseases 
is financially prohibitive for most com- 
panies, Alexion has found considerable 
success operating in this arena, creat- 
ing a treatment that is cheaper than 
the alternatives—multiple hospitaliza- 
tions and related outpatient care—and 
that most insurance companies cover. 
(In cases where It is not covered, Alex- 
ion provides the treatment for free.) 

In December 2014, Alexion formed 
a partnership with UConn to expand 
stem-cell research into combating 
diseases for which mainstream treat- 
ments do not exist. The collaboration, 
focused on the discovery and testing 
of therapeutic candidates to treat rare 
and disabling disorders, fits with the 
university's goal of expanding edu- 
cational opportunities, research, and 
STEM innovation. 


¢ Boehringer Ingelheim, the 
largest headquartered pharmaceutical 
company in the state, recently opened 
its $65 million state-of-the-art Pilot 
Plant in Ridgefield. This manufactur- 
ing facility will produce compounds 
for preclinical and early-phase clinical 
studies and help bring innovative and 
cost effective medicines to patients 
quickly. This site is the hub for BI’s 
North American research, which is pay- 
ing rich dividends—in the past year the 
company launched Striverdi Respimat 
for chronic obstructive pulmonary dis- 
ease, Jardiance and Glyxambi for type 
2 diabetes, Ofev for idiopathic pulmo- 
nary fibrosis, and Vargatef for ad- 
vanced lung cancer. BI employees hail 
from 134 of Connecticut's 169 towns. 


e Bristol-Myers Squibb, an in- 
dustry giant with a million-square-foot 
facility in Wallingford, has developed 
the first immune-based treatment for 


lung cancer. The drug Opdivo, which 
frees the body’s own immune system to 
attack tumors and could displace more 
conventional chemotherapy for certain 
patients, won FDA approval last year 
to treat advanced cases of melanoma. 
In an even more significant turn, it has 
been approved to treat lung cancer, by 
far the leading cause of cancer deaths 
with 224,000 new diagnoses and nearly 
160,000 deaths last year. 


¢ Mannkind’s Afrezza, the 
world’s first inhalable and fast-acting 
insulin, hit the market in February, 
after several years in development. 
The Danbury-based drugmaker this 
year tripled production of the FDA-ap- 
proved inhalant, which has been called 
a gamechanger for patients with type 
1 and type 2 diabetes. 


e Pfizer's research and develop- 
ment facility in Groton, in what's been 
described as the touchdown pass of 
chemistry, won accelerated U.S. FDA 
approval of lbrance, a new breast can- 
cer treatment that shows great prom- 
ise, in preliminary trials, of increasing 
patients’ survival rates. The chemical 
development followed years of early 
biological research into regulators of 
cell growth that lead to the prolifera- 
tion of cancer in the body. 


Nurturing Connecticut's 
Bioscience Sector 

“These industries represent new 
and emerging technologies as well as 
key economic drivers for the state,” 
says Joe Brennan, president and CEO 
of the Connecticut Business & Industry 
Association, the state’s leading busi- 
ness organization. 

“As they develop lifesaving medi- 
cines, new medical treatments, critical 
medical devices, and other innovative 
products, we need to make sure that 
Connecticut remains a desirable place 
for bioscience companies to operate 
and invest.” 

In December 2014, CBIA estab- 
lished the Connecticut Bioscience 
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Growth Council to represent the 
interests of biotechnology, biophar- 
maceutical, and related industries at 
the State Capitol and regulatory agen- 
cies. The council supports well-funded 
basic, translational, and industry 
research, coupled with robust clini- 
cal and product development, which 
leads to new medicines on pharmacy 
shelves, new medical device options 
for patients, and higher quality foods 
for consumers. 

Paul Pescatello, chair of the Con- 
necticut Bioscience Growth Council, 
says his group advocates for policies 
such as the research and development 
tax credit for established and early- 
stage companies, which positions these 
companies for growth. 

“Biotechnology and related indus- 
tries are a keystone for Connecticut's 
future,” says Pescatello. “The value 
they bring to the state’s economy and, 
most importantly, to patients and con- 
sumers, cannot be underestimated.” 

“If we want this important indus- 
try to grow in Connecticut, policy- 
makers need to know the issues that 
are important to us,” says Mary Kay 
Fenton, Achillion executive vice presi- 
dent and chief financial officer and 
a CBIA board member. “Tax policy, 
intellectual property protection, and 
infrastructure improvements are criti- 
cal to us and are paramount to the 
mission of the Connecticut Bioscience 
Growth Council.” 

The council merges several of Con- 
necticut’s key workforce and economic 
development efforts—recruiting and re- 
taining biotech R&D, including The Jack- 
son Laboratory; developing and retaining 
top-flight talent in technology and life 
sciences; and nurturing one of the state’s 
most important business sectors. 


To learn more about Connecticut's 
bioscience industry, visit cbia.com/ctbio. 
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Kid Biz 
Child entrepreneurs are a fountain of great ideas 


By David Ryan Polgar 


veryone gets hiccups. Most people, 2S, age x = 

though, don’t create a business around — 3 te = i a 

them. Sais nA =f 
Mallory Kievman isn't like most people. 5 sae 


After suffering regular bouts of hiccups 
during the summer of 7th grade, the young 
entrepreneur decided there had to be a solu- 
tion. Hiccups, despite their reputation for 
being somewhat trivial, can actually be quite 
painful for a segment of the population. 
Hiccups are also an occasional side effect to 
medical treatments such as chemotherapy. 

After countless hours of experimenta- 
tion, Kievman found the right combina- 
tion in apple cider vinegar, sugar, and the 
process of sucking a lollipop. The end result 
was Hiccupop. 

Hiccupops, now nearing commercial- 
ization, are produced at a facility in Texas. 
Under the guidance of Connecticut Inven- 
tion Convention, the largest program of its 
kind in the country, the young Manchester 
resident has gained worldwide recognition, 
appeared in the New York Times and Inc. 
magazine, and rang the opening bell of the 
New York Stock Exchange. On March 23rd, Mallory Kievman invented Hiccupops, which are now being commercialized. 
she was invited to the White House as part 
of its annual Science Fair. 





PHOTO | CONNECTICUT INVENTION CONVENTION 








Helen Charov is the executive director lives. For many of the participants, that 
of the Connecticut Invention Convention experience leads to launching a business to 
oh Eapoy ment by Percentage of Firms (CIC), an award-winning, internationally sell their invention. 
SPecuED recognized nonprofit started in 1983 by a “CIC is helping an inventor get to the 
1-19 Farmington teacher. The program, open to next step,’ said Charov. That next step may 
we K-8 students from across the state, helps include the patent process, licensing, or 
children to develop, produce and even com- manufacturing the product. 
100-499 mercialize their inventions. Each year, about As the cliché goes, if you want to find 
10,000 students from more than 130 Con- a business, find a problem. According to 
att necticut schools take part in the program, Charov, the unique program teaches chil- 
source: SUSE with the 700 best inventors pitching their dren “how to identify problems and unique 
ideas to more than 300 judges at UConn's solutions.” She added, “We believe that the 
Gampel Pavillion creative process can be taught.” The program, 
in May. which approaches entrepreneurship from a 
Total Number of... Number of Firms The mission STEM angle, allows participants to “blue sky 
Sraail bucinesees 331,386 of CIC is to instill the problem,” said Charov. 
Sapal leet reseas maith arnlewass 69,464 a creative spirit in In the past 32 years, an estimated 
siiallibacinessesw/enplovees 261,922 children that will 300,000 children have taken part. 
be carried on for Junior Achievement (JA) is another 
Source: Small Business Administration, Office of Advocacy the rest of their popular program that promotes youth entre- 
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people were employed by small 
business in 2012. This is about half 
of the state’s private workforce. 


Almost all firms with employees are 
small. They make up 
of all employers in 
the state. 





Source: SUSB 


In Connecticut, small businesses 
created 


net new jobs in 2012. The biggest 
gain was in the smallest firm size 
category of 

employees. 


Firms with 


fewer than 100 


> employees have the largest share of 


small business employment. 


Self-employment increased by 
in 2013 
relative to 
the previ- 
ous year. Meanwhile, the state’s 


private-sector employment in- 
creased by 

- over the 

12-month 

period ending in October 2014; this 
was below the national average 


growth of 


Source: BLS 


97% 


preneurship in the state. Its mission is to em- 
power “young people to own their economic 
success. Using volunteers from business 
and the community, JA provides real-world 
experience, both in the classroom alongside 
teachers, and outside the classroom through 
special programs. The national organiza- 
tion has inspired thousands 
of entrepreneurs-in-the- 
making, and includes Shark 
Tank host Mark Cuban as a 
graduate. 

While CIC leans 
towards STEM, JA takes a 
more business-oriented 
approach to educating stu- 
dents. This involves teaching 
young people entrepreneur- 
ism, career readiness, and financial literacy. 
The most important skill, though, may be a 
mindset. 

“It’s not just about becoming an entre- 
preneur, said Lou Golden, president and 
CEO of Junior Achievement of Southwest 
New England, “but thinking entrepreneur- 
ially” According to Golden, this type of 
thinking focuses on the whole child and 
instills a mentality that can be beneficial in a 
wide range of careers. “No matter what you 
do, entrepreneurial thinking is often crucial 
to becoming successful: 

Mallory Kievman of 
Hiccupops is now a junior in 
high school, and a full-fledged 
life science entrepreneur. While delivering 
a keynote speech at last year’s Connecticut 
Invention Convention, the 16-year-old em- 
phasized the need to give back to the com- 
munity that supports budding entrepreneurs. 
For her, that means earmarking a percentage 
of profits to support youth entrepreneurship 
and programs like CIC. 

As CIC’s Charov is quick to point out, 
it's time to start recognizing the serious 
societal value of youthful ingenuity. CIC, she 
said, isnt about creating cute science experi- 
ments but having kids potentially disrupt 
and launch commercially viable products. 
Coinciding with a slogan that the state uses 
to tout itself as Still Revolutionary, programs 
like CIC and JA ensure that new talent is 
truly cultivated and properly recognized. 

“Let's elevate these kids to who they are,” 
said Charov. L) 


¢l ets elevate 
these kids to who 
they are.? 


— HELEN CHAROV, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CONNECTICUT INVENTION 
CONVENTION 





Helen Charov, executive 
director of CT Invention 
Convention 


Lou Golden, president 
and CEO of Junior 
Achievement of South- 
west New England 


What percentage of each demographic 
group are self-employed in Connecticut? 
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Once the home of celebrated 
“Tom Sawyer” author Samuel 
Clemens, a.k.a. Mark Twain, 
the stately Farmington 

Avenue Victorian and attached 
museum have become a 
major tourist attraction. 
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A Fresh Twist on Tourism 
State lures visitors with a 
blend of old and new 


By Sarah Wesley Lemire 


ike peanut butter and jelly or Batman and Robin, there are 
some things that just naturally go well together. In Con- 
necticut, it’s history and innovation that pair up to help 
make the state an ideal tourist destination. 

“There is so much to do here, so many multilayer ex- 
periences. Most people would be surprised that there's as much to do 
and see in Connecticut as there is,’ said Randy Fiveash, director of the 
Connecticut Office of Tourism. 

Not defined by a single destination or attraction, Connecticut's 
allure comes from the sum of its many parts, which include shopping, 
dining, gaming and museums. There are also hundreds of miles of 
mountainous trails to hike, seaside beaches for picnicking in the sun, 
and pretty New England towns to spend the day exploring. 

The state's rich historical background provides the ideal backdrop for 
visitors who want to connect with the past, while progressive new desti- 
nations and attractions help keep them firmly rooted in the present. 

“It’s a great opportunity to take the historic and juxtapose it with 
the new, said Fiveash. 

It's that juxtaposition that helps make Connecticut unique, and 
is one of the driving forces behind the $14 billion dollars spent by 
travelers in 2013. 


Connecting With the Past 

Among the state's biggest attractions is the Mark Twain House & 
Museum, located in Hartford. Named as one of the Best Ten Historic 
Houses in the world by National Geographic, and dubbed “Downton 
Abbey’s American cousin” by Time magazine, the site draws 60,000 to 
70,000 visitors annually. 

“We draw a lot of people who might not otherwise come to Hart- 
ford,’ said Jacques Lamarre, director of communication and special 
projects for the Mark Twain House & Museum. “We are an internation- 
al destination thanks to Mark Twain being known all over the globe’ 

And whether visitors are coming from near or far, they bring 
added economic value to the entire region. “They are staying in ho- 
tels, dining in our restaurants, and they want to see other things while 
they are in town,’ said Lamarre. “We really want to make sure that the 
whole area benefits by our presence here.’ 

Picturesque Mystic is another of Connecticut's most popular 
historic destinations. Many visitors come to visit the world-renowned 
Mystic Aquarium, shop the towns quaint boutiques, and eat at its 
popular restaurants like Mystic Pizza, the inspiration and location of 
the Julia Roberts film by the same name, released in 1988. 


Continued on page 80 > 
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Infinity Music Hall & Bistro, which has been entertaining Norfolk visitors and residents for years, opened a second location in downtown Hartford in 2014. 


> Continued from page 79 


But they also come to visit one of the 
largest outdoor museums in New England. 
From kayaks to tall ships, Mystic Seaport is 
home to more than 500 historic watercraft, 
including the 1841 whaling ship Charles W. 
Morgan, and boasts the largest collection of 
marine artifacts in the country. 

It is also home to a recreated 19th-cen- 
tury seafaring village, where visitors can step 
back in time and see what it was like to live 
in a coastal New England town in the 1860s. 

“We get to tell great stories here. That's 
what we do,’ said Mystic Seaport Director of 
Communications Dan McFadden. “We tell 
the story of how the sea played a role in the 
history of our country. 

Each year, nearly 250,000 people visit 
the seaport, many of them from outside 
Connecticut. “We are a significant draw to 
the Mystic area,” said McFadden. “Most of 
those people are coming in from New York, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey.’ 

And soon they'll have yet another rea- 
son to come. In the fall of 2016, the seaport 
plans to open a new 14,000-square-foot 
exhibition building. The $14 million project 
will include a state-of-the-art hall that will 
house exhibits from the museums collection, 
as well as art and artifacts loaned out from 
other museums around the world. 

“It’s a pivotal point in the history of the 
museum,’ he said. 


Moving Forward 

With history comes progress, and Con- 
necticut has no shortage of innovations and 
21st century options for tourists seeking 
more contemporary destinations. 

Infinity Music Hall & Bistro in Hart- 
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ford is one the newest additions to the city's 
expanding Front Street entertainment and 
dining district, and purveyors of good food 
and music can find both at the 500-seat mu- 
sic hall and contemporary bistro. 

Owner and CEO Dan Hincks opened 
the venue in August of 2014 and considers 
the music venue and eatery to be a part of 
the capital city’s renaissance. 

“We're a couple of years into it, and it is 
gaining momentum,’ he said. “Employment 
is rising, there are more restaurants, and if 
youre looking, there's something to do in 
Hartford every night of the week” 

Infinity Hall, like many of the other 
recent additions to the city, including the 
Connecticut Science Center, and the soon- 
to-be-built baseball stadium, are a part of 
the city’s forward progress, offering residents 
and visitors alike plenty to see and do. 

“There's so much history,’ said Hincks, 
“but at the same time, Connecticut is one of 
the leading states when it comes to innova- 
tion and creativity; there are new things 
happening all the time’ 


City Flavor 

Just 40 minutes south of Hartford, food- 
ies flock to New Haven where, according to 
Barbara Malmberg, director of marketing for 
Visit New Haven, they often come looking 
for two things. 

“Pizza and the hamburger sandwich get 
the most press out of any food we have here,’ 
she said. “When we have groups come to town, 
they know about hamburgers and pizza. Frank 
Pepes, Sally's Apizza, and Louis’ Lunch, where 
the first hamburger sandwich was created.’ 

Malmberg said they also come for the 
progressive dining scene, which encompass- 


es more than 130 restaurants, with culinary 
influences from all over the world. 

Among them is Miyas, a popular sushi 
restaurant whose chef, Bun Lai, prioritizes 
sustainability and takes a distinctly untradi- 
tional approach to the menu. “He has a very 
unique perspective,’ said Malmberg. “Last 
year, he offered a dish that featured cicadas.” 

A James Beard Foundation nominated 
chef, he is also something of a global celebrity, 
having appeared on the major U.S. networks, 
Food Network, and Japanese television; he has 
even been satirized on Saturday Night Live. 
He has been featured in National Georgraphic, 
The New York Times, The Atlantic, Food and 
Wine, and Saveur, along with numerous other 
national and international media. 

Beyond the food, visitors also come to 
New Haven for its vibrant arts and cultural 
scene which includes taking in performances 
at award-winning theaters like Long Wharf 
Theatre and the century-old Shubert, along 
with other cultural and music events and 
galleries, many of which are afhliated with 
Yale University. 

Alone, the prestigious school attracts 
about 600,000 visitors annually. “It’s a signifi- 
cant draw from within the state and outside 
the state,” said Malmberg. “There are a lot of 
different things for a lot of different tastes, 
for a variety of people.” 

And perhaps that sums up the state's 
tourism industry as well. “There's a diversity 
of attractions and experiences that Connecti- 
cut has to offer residents and visitors,’ said 
Tourism Director Fiveash. 

“We wanted to make sure that we speak 
to what is historic in the state, but also what 
is new and innovative, too — now and into 
the future.” L) 
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Staging Success 


In Connecticut, show business is big business 


By Carol Latter 


Connecticut packs a huge cultural 

punch, offering some of the finest arts 
and culture venues in the country. 

World-class art exhibits of art abound 
statewide — from New Haven’s Yale Center 
for British Art (housing the largest collection 
of British art pieces outside of the United 
Kingdom) to the wealth of impressionist 
paintings on display at the Wadsworth 
Museum of Art in Hartford and the Florence 
Griswold Museum in Old Lyme, known as 
the home of American Impressionism. 

The New Britain Museum of American 
Art, “widely considered to be the first mu- 
seum in the world dedicated solely to Ameri- 
can art, according to the Connecticut Office 
of Tourism, “is renowned for its preeminent 
collection spanning three decades.” 

Connecticut is also home to diverse mu- 
seums exhibiting everything from dinosaurs in 
New Haven and carousels in Bristol to puppets in 
Storrs — in fact, UConn is the only university in 
the country to offer a Master's degree in puppetry. 

The state boasts myriad historic homes and 
attractions, including the Mark Twain House 
and Gillette Castle. There are countless musical 
events and venues, fairs and festivals, and dance 
performances ranging from ballet to modern. 

The state is also known for its presti- 
gious live theaters, including Hartford Stage, 
Goodspeed Musicals and the Westport 
Country Playhouse — all of which not only 
welcome internationally known thespians 
to their stages but regularly graduate actors, 
technical experts and original plays to the 
bright lights of Broadway. 

The states arts and culture sector is a huge 
economic driver, injecting $653 million into 
the economy each year. A 2012 study called 
Arts & Economic Prosperity IV, produced by 
Americans for the Arts, said “this spending - 
$455.5 million by nonprofit arts and culture 
organizations and an additional $197.5 million 
in event-related spending by their audiences 
— supports 18,314 full-time equivalent jobs, 
generates $462.5 million in household income 


Fe one of America’s smallest states, 


to local residents, and delivers $59.1 million in 
local and state government revenue.” 

Michael Gennaro, who took the helm of 
Goodspeed this year following the retire- 
ment of longtime executive director Michael 
Price, couldn't agree more. He says people 
who come to enjoy productions at the Opera 
House in East Haddam and Norma Terris 
Theatre in neighboring Chester not only 
take in the shows but often stay in the area 
to soak up the beautiful scenery, have lunch 
and dinner, and enjoy local attractions, like 
a river cruise. Travelers from afar may also 
stay the night at a local hotel or inn. 

The same thing happens in Hartford, 
says Mike Stotts, now in his ninth year as 
managing director of Hartford Stage. People 
who go out to the theater in the evening 
often make a night of it, with dinner and 
drinks beforehand, or afterwards. 

Stotts noted that Hartford Stage also has 
a direct economic impact on the economy, 
beyond the money spent by patrons. 

“We have an $8.5 million annual budget, 
and we spend most of that in Hartford - we 
pay our landlord, our employees, our talent 
and our vendors, and we hire people to build 
our sets and make our costumes,’ he said. 

“For every dollar spent on the arts, it 
pumps $4 into the local community, so we pro- 
vide a very good economic benefit to the city.’ 

At Goodspeed, the annual budget is 
$11 million. “T believe we probably have the 
largest budget in the state — at least for a 
performing arts organization, not counting 
the Bushnell,’ said Gennaro. 

“We also have the largest subscription 
base in the state: 15,000 people. We at- 
tract about 120,000 people per year to both 
theaters. Michael Price said that last year 
was one of the best years in the history of the 
theater: 

Hartford Stage, which last year marked its 
50th anniversary, has also been riding high. “Over 
the last four years, we've had enormous success,’ 
said Stotts. “One of our shows moved to Broad- 
way and won a Tony Award, we had another on 
national tour, and a lot of others have gained 
broad attention in Connecticut and beyond” 





Michael Gennaro succeeded longtime executive direc- 
tor Michael Price at Goodspeed this year. 


In fact, last June, “A Gentleman's Guide to 
Love and Murder,’ which was developed and 
premiered at the Hartford Stage in 2012, won 
four Tony Awards in the musical category: best 
musical, best costume design, best book, and 
best direction, with the latter going to artistic 
director Darko Tresnjak. 

The Stage also had great success with “Man 
in a Case” featuring Mikhail Baryshnikov, a 
show that subsequently went on tour. 

“That also helped our presence on a 
more national basis,’ Stotts noted. “Tt benefits 
Hartford Stage here locally but also creates a 
tremendous amount of pride in the commu- 
nity that the work is being celebrated beyond 
just Hartford. And of course, that translates to 
increased subscriptions, corporate sponsors 
want to be engaged, and audiences are enthusi- 
astic about work were producing, reaffirming 
our position as one of the leading theaters not 
only in the state but in the country — and that's 
good for Hartford.” 

He said none of it would be possible with- 
out support from government and the business 
community; in addition to state funding, the 
Stage receives generous financial support by 
area businesses and corporations. “Our princi- 
pal production sponsors are extremely gener- 
ous and supportive — and have been, histori- 
cally, since the beginning of Hartford Stage.’ 

The theater also partners with local busi- 
nesses. “We've got a lot of different partnerships 
with various vendors. All of the restaurants 
within walking distance benefit from our pres- 
ence here and are also generous partners for ca- 
tering events for us,’ Stotts said. Dish restaurant 
hosts all of the theater's opening night parties. 


Continued on page 84 > 
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Connecticut Tourism: 
The Economic Impact of Travel 


ne of the key 


factors that makes 





Connecticut such a 
great place to work Is that It’s also 


such an exciting place to play. 


More and more visitors are expe- 
riencing just how rewarding travel in 
Connecticut can be — thanks to the 
vitality of its many tourism-related 
businesses. No other state in New 
England offers such a complementary 
blend of historic and contemporary 
attractions, natural and cultural 
activities, relaxing and active adven- 
tures — all in such close proximity to 
each other. 

To showcase this dynamic blend 
of offerings, the state introduced its 
award-winning branding and market- 


wadsworth atheneum «* hartford 


CTvisit.com 


Ing campaign in 2012 — integrating 
TV, digital and outdoor advertising as 
well as social media and PR initiatives. 

With the help of this campaign, 
not only are more visitors becoming 
aware of what Connecticut has to of- 
fer, they're taking action. A 2014 post- 
advertising survey found that one out 
of every six of those exposed to the 
advertising reported visiting Connecti- 
cut as a result. 

“Tourism continues to have a 
significant impact on Connecticut's 
economy,” said Governor Dannel 
Malloy, “driving increased visitor 
spending, continued job growth and 
substantial tax revenues.” 


In each of these areas, the impact 
has been unmistakable, according to a 
recent Tourism Economics study. 

¢ Visitor spending. |n 2013 alone, 

visitors to Connecticut generated 


SPONSORED REPORT 


$14 billion in sales for businesses 
across the state. 


e Statewide jobs. Currently tour- 
ism supports more than 118,000 
jobs statewide — including 
80,000 direct jobs. In fact, ap- 
proximately one out of every 20 
jobs in Connecticut is now sup- 
ported by tourism. 


e Tax revenues. |In 2013, visitor 
spending generated $1.6 billion 
in tax revenues, including $523 
million in state taxes and $345 
million in local taxes. 


Partnering to 
promote Connecticut 


Fueling these results is the fact 
that the leisure and hospitality indus- 


saybrook point inn * old saybrook 


* ~ 
Travel less and experience more. Connecticut 


still revolutionary 





The current campaign depicts a dynamic blend of experiences — pairing the natural and cultural, historic and contemporary, 
and relaxing and active — so much variety, so close together. 
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try in Connecticut has become increas- 
ingly collaborative. 

“Tourism-related businesses from 
across our state are finding that they 
can accomplish so much more togeth- 
er than they can alone,” said Randy 
Fiveash, Director of the Connecticut 
Office of Tourism. 

“Our tourism marketing efforts 
have paired over a thousand specific, 
well-identified, actual Connecticut 
destinations — all to give visitors a 
clearer view of all Connecticut has to 
offer. Even beyond that, destinations 
are working together to encourage 
more multidimensional experiences 
and more overnight stays.” 

Visitors are definitely getting the 
message. In fact, pre- and post-adver- 





tising research over the last two years 
has found that the number of people 
who agree that “Connecticut has lots 
of things to see and do” has doubled 
since 2012. 

What does that mean for the 
state’s diverse leisure and hospital- 
ity sector — as well as for its overall 
economic vibrancy? 

Commissioner Catherine Smith of 
the Department of Economic and Com- 
munity Development sums it up this 
way: “Not only does showcasing our 
quality of life help us draw more visi- 
tors to Connecticut, it helps us attract 
more businesses as well. It’s this power- 
ful combination that makes tourism 
such a critical driver of Connecticut's 
ongoing economic development.” 


SPONSORED REPORT 


Connecticut's 
advertising 
features dramatic 
pairings of 
specific state 
destinations — 
which reflect the 
dichotomy of 
experiences 
easily accessible 
in close proximity 
in Connecticut. 





www.CTvisit.com 


™ www.facebook.com/ 
=! VisitConnecticut 





www.twitter.com/Ctvisit 
http://pinterest.com/visitct/ 


http://www.youtube.com/ 
user/ConnecticutTourism/ 
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“Similarly, the hotels have been great,’ 
he added, with several area hotels offering 
the theater discounts and cost savings. 

Goodspeed, which has sent 19 productions 
to Broadway and won more than a dozen Tony 
Awards, is also dependent on strong govern- 
ment and business support, like most nonprofit 
theaters, Gennaro said. 

“While all of us in Connecticut have strong 
years in sales or fund raising, we also have down 
years and none of us are able to cover all of our 
expenses just by the box office. That's why we 
definitely need not only support from patrons 
and donors but the state has a huge, critical role 
to play, along with corporations and founda- 
tions, and that is a changing landscape. Our job 
is to try to build relationships so they know the 
value of what we clearly bring to the state as an 
economic engine.” 

In addition to attracting local theatergo- 
ers, the two are always looking to draw more 
tourists. Last year, Connecticut's six large 
professional theaters and the state Depart- 
ment of Tourism partnered in a collaborative 
promotion called “Play Connecticut.’ The 
promotion included Goodspeed, Hartford 
Stage, Westport Country Playhouse, Yale 
Repertory Theatre and Long Wharf Theatre 
in New Haven, and Eugene O'Neill Theater 
Center in Waterford. “People had the oppor- 
tunity to see multiple plays, visit our restau- 
rant partners and stay at hotels for the week- 
end,’ Stotts said. “We're talking with Tourism 
about making it a bigger, six-week event this 
fall, and pairing it with leaf peeping.” 

Gennaro explained while there's some level 
of competition among Connecticuts theaters, 
“its friendly competition. I think us joining 
forces only adds to the amount of revenue that 
we can generate for ourselves and for the state.’ 

Gennaro, who created a statewide coali- 
tion among arts organizations while serving 
as the executive director of Trinity Reper- 
tory Theatre in Providence, R.L, also forged a 
partnership with Brown University to create an 
MFA degree in directing and acting, a program 
that became one of the top three in the country. 

At Goodspeed, “I would love to see us 
have a relationship with a college or university 
where we are able to provide a BFA or MFA 
in musical theater. I don't think there's a bet- 
ter place in the country than Goodspeed to 
develop that. There are so many great schools 
in Connecticut; if an administration sees that 
as part of its mission or future, I know how to 
be a partner because I’ve done it?’ UL) 
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The Music Man 
A former data management 
company owner charts a different path 


By Sarah Wesley Lemire 


Imost a decade ago, Dan Hincks 
[\ seven to add new dimension to his 
life as the owner and CEO of Data 
Management, Inc., a specialty product 
printing business located in Farmington. 
He wanted to find a way to combine his love 
of business with his passion for music by 
establishing an intimate, high-quality music 
destination in Connecticut. 

Fast-forward to today. Hincks has seen 
that aspiration come to life in the form of In- 
finity Music Hall & Bistro, a wildly successful 
concert venue and four-star contemporary 
restaurant located in Norfolk. 

Constructed in 1883, the music hall once 
served as a combination opera house, barber- 
shop and saloon before undergoing a major renovation to restore the building to its 
original splendor while transforming it into the richly inviting, 300-seat theater it is 
today. 

Since opening in October of 2008, Infinity Hall Norfolk has played host to 
hundreds of iconic musicians on its grand stage, including the likes of Waylon 
Jennings, Los Lonely Boys and Jose Feliciano. 

“There's been a lot of music happening in Norfolk for the last six years,” said 
Hincks. “There’ve been tremendous artists and it’s been a lot of fun” 

So much fun, in fact, that Hincks partnered up with CPTV in 2011 to produce 
the television series Infinity Hall Live. The program features not only live perfor- 
mances at the music hall, but also backstage access and conversations with the 
various performers. 

“The first year, we did eight episodes. By the second year, it was very popular and 
about 80 percent of public stations were carrying it live” said Hincks. “It's now nation- 
ally syndicated and broadcast into 80 million households in all major markets.” 

On the heels of his success with Infinity Hall and the ensuing Emmy Award- 
winning program, Hincks initiated plans to open a second venue — this time in 
Hartford. 

“I knew right away that I wanted to put it on the Front Street Entertainment 
District,’ he said. “It’s an emerging district with convenient parking, a lot of restau- 
rants and a lot happening there.” 

In August of 2014, Infinity Music Hall & Bistro, Hartford, opened its doors, 
welcoming locals and visitors alike to enjoy great music in its 500-seat theater, and 
dine at the on-site contemporary restaurant. 

“We've had a tremendous number of great bands in Hartford — bands like 
Toad the Wet Sprocket and America. We've had a lot of shows since we opened up 
at the end of August and it’s been a very busy place,’ said Hincks. 

Moving forward, Hincks wants to continue fostering the success of the Infinity 
Halls and intends to focus his energy on ensuring that both are as good as they can 
possibly be. 

“It's been a good road, and I’m looking forward to the future as well.” = 
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Connecticut offers a dynamic blend of historic and contemporary attractions, natural and cultural activities, 
relaxing and active adventures — all so close together and all so close to you. 

Travel less and experience more. Start now at CTvisit.com. | | | 
still revolutionary 
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ing board as part of an upgraded and expanded—Hartfore 
Line” rail service, which will be launched in late 2016. 
Trains will operate at speeds of up to 110 mph, cutting 
travel time between Springfield and New Haven to as 
short as 79 minutes. Travelers will board trains every 45 
minutes during the morning and evening peak hours, and 
every 90 minutes during off-peak periods. When all of the 
planned improvements are completed, trains will operate 
every 30 minutes during peak periods. 
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Transportation 


Destination Prosperity 
Connecticut's transportation projects 
targeting economic boost 


By Carol Latter 


onnecticut'’s highways, bridges, railroads and deep-water 
ports are getting a major boost as they benefit from 

a huge infusion of money — one that Department of 
Transportation Commissioner James Redeker says is 
critical in order to keep Connecticut's economy moving 
full steam ahead. 

“This year, the DOT is delivering the biggest capital construction 
program that the state has probably ever had,’ Redeker said. “That 
includes many projects that have been on our plate and many new 
ones — the most significant of the new ones being the widening of 
I-84 in Waterbury.’ 

For years, a 2.7-mile narrowed section of the highway, with just 
two lanes in each direction, has been the scene of significant traffic 
congestion and countless accidents, particularly during rush hour. 

Work on the multi-year, $300 million I-84 project, which will 
expand the highway to three lanes in each direction, began in April 
and is expected to wrap by mid-2020. The project will also straighten 
out an S curve and build or replace eight highway overpasses. ‘These 
fixes are expected to not only improve the commuting experience for 
drivers but boost the economy of Waterbury by making it easier for 
people to visit during peak traffic hours. 

After many years of on-again, off-again discussions, the state 
announced it is also finally embarking on the environmental and 
design phases for a $2 billon revamp of the nearby “Mixmaster” 

— the 47-year-old interchange of I-84 and Route 8, and another 
frequent accident site. 

In the Hartford area, meanwhile, work is being undertaken to 
widen to two lanes the single-lane ramp at I-91 and Route 15, and to 
reconfigure the junction of I-91 and the Charter Oak Bridge, where 
gridlock and crashes are also common. 

Redeker said DOT anticipates “a 4-to-1 return on investment” 
from that $180 million upgrade, which “will generate over $840 mil- 
lion in economic return. In addition to creating an estimated 1,100 
construction jobs and more than 200 long-term positions, the state 
expects the I-91 project to yield a variety of direct benefits, “includ- 
ing improved safety, reduction of delays, shipping productivity, and 
environmental gains.” 

DOT also plans to replace an elevated portion of I-84 in Hart- 
ford, redesign Route 9 in Middletown to improve access to the water- 
front and mitigate traffic, and widen sections of I-95 in Fairfield and 
New London counties. 
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Long-range Plans 

These and other projects are only the be- 
ginning. In February, Governor Dannel Mal- 
loy unveiled his proposal for a 30-year, $100 
billion transportation initiative that would 
begin with a $10 billion investment of state 


and federal funds over the next five years. This 


60-month “ramp-up period” will include $2.8 
billion in new state transportation spend- 

ing beyond the $3.8 billion in planned state 
expenditures and $3.4 billion in expected 
federal funding. A significant portion will go 
towards planning and engineering. 

It's not yet clear how the state will pay 
for the remainder of 30-year initiative. The 
governor recently appointed a commission 
to suggest the most cost-effective way to un- 
derwrite the massive rebuilding and expan- 


sion of Connecticut's transportation systems. 


The grand plan also includes dredg- 
ing of the state’s deep-water ports, airport 
improvements, expansion of bus service, ad- 
ditional funding for towns to maintain their 


local roads, and the completion of pedestrian 


walkways and bicycle trails. 

Redeker said while Connecticut is a great 
place to live and do business — and has an 
excellent quality of life — its roads, bridges and 
railways are sadly lacking, and require im- 
mediate and ongoing improvement. Over the 
past 120 years, he said, investment in the state's 
transportation infrastructure has not kept pace 
with the growing demands placed upon it. 

A recent DOT report says 10 percent of 
state routes are currently over capacity, with 
that number expected to rise to 20 percent 
by 2035 if transportation spending remains 
at status quo. It goes on to say that 42 percent 
of businesses surveyed by the Connecticut 
Business and Industry Association believe the 
states traffic congestion limits their territory, 
while 15 percent have considered relocating 
because of regional transportation concerns. 

Redeker estimated that Connecticut 
drivers spend about 40 hours each year sit- 
ting in traffic jams, at a cost of $4.2 billion in 
lost time, productivity and fuel. 

While some feel the governor's trans- 
portation plan is too expensive, “the cost of 
doing nothing is huge,” he said. “If we don't 
reduce congestion on our roads, expand 
bus and rail service, build pedestrian access, 
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DOT Commissioner James Redeker participated in Bike To Work Day. 


and focus on safety, things will deteriorate. 
People wont want to live here, locate busi- 
nesses here, or travel through here.” With 
the announcement of the $100 billion plan, 
“were setting out on a course to completely 
and dynamically change that.’ 


Underway 

Other projects in the works for this year 
and next include the rebuilding or repair of 
three major bridges on I-95 — the Moses 
Wheeler Bridge between Stratford and Mil- 
ford, the Gold Star Memorial Bridge between 
New London and Groton, and the Pearl Har- 
bor Memorial (“Q”) Bridge in New Haven. 
Redeker said the Q Bridge will be completed 
by the end of 2015 or in early 2016. 

Also underway is work on Norwalk’s 
moveable Walk Bridge, a complex project 
that “got stuck” last year after a design flaw 
was discovered. “We're designing a replace- 
ment structure in which all four tracks are 
on one bridge, everything opens and closes 
in the busiest railroad in the country, and 
[were working] in a very, very confined 
space within feet of the aquarium, Redeker 
said. “It has to be built offsite and lifted into 
place in the river with tides, so it's a massive 
undertaking.” 

Some $53 million in state funding for the 
project was approved late last year, after the 


118-year-old railway bridge — which carries 
more than 140 trains each day — failed to 
open twice within a two-week period. 

Redeker said DOT is using a similar 
approach to that used for the I-84 replace- 
ment bridge in Southington. “Instead of two 
to three years of closing down lanes of traffic 
in either direction, we installed that bridge 
in one weekend. These projects reflect our 
commitment as a department to designing 
and building cost-effective structures, with 
an eye toward timeliness and minimizing 
inconvenience to the public.” 

Rail is also high on the commissioner's 
priority list. Building on last year’s progress, 
the state is working on further upgrades 
for Metro-North and Shoreline East. ‘This 
spring, DOT completed delivery of all-new 
rail cars on the New Haven line, and opened 
a new maintenance facility. 

Work is also continuing on double 
tracking the New Haven-Hartford-Spring- 
field line (the “Hartford Line”), which will 
make that route a viable one for commuters 
and significantly increase freight capacity. 
That line is expected to be in operation by 
the end of 2016, Redeker said. 

Once complete, the Hartford Line will 
allow Connecticut residents and visitors to 
travel easily between Springfield and New 
Haven, then on to New York if they choose. 


Those traveling in the opposite direction will 
be able to take the train to Windsor Locks, 
then catch a shuttle bus to Bradley Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Other New England states are currently 
at work on extensions of the Hartford Line, 
which will eventually allow travelers to con- 
tinue by rail to Boston, Vermont or Montreal. 

Meanwhile, the new CTfastrak rapid bus 
system between New Britain and Hartford 
opened in March, adding another layer 
of connectivity. The buses, which operate 
mostly on a former rail right-of-way, are 
expected to reduce congestion on nearby 
I-84 and add convenience for commut- 
ers, students and other travelers. The $567 
million project included construction of 9.4 
miles of “guideway, on and off ramps, and sev- 
eral stations along the way. Passengers traveling 
to Hartford can currently disembark at Union 
Station, or continue on a route that circulates 
throughout the downtown. 

ConnDOT Transit & Ridesharing Ad- 
ministrator Michael A. Sanders said DOT is 
looking at extending the CTfastrak connection 
to Manchester, using the existing dedicated 
commuter lane (cars would still be able to use 
the HOV lane). Creating a further connection to 
UCONNS Storrs campus is also on DOT's radar. 

Sanders pointed out that beyond direct 
service and connections to CT Transit buses, 
CTfastrak offers the option of intermodal con- 
nections. “As it is, you'll have connections in 
Hartford with Amtrak and in Waterbury with 
the Waterbury branch of the New Haven line. 


HARTFORD LINE 


Capital improvements 
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» Upgrade at-grade crossings to 
enhance safety 
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» Provide new train equipment 
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The new CTfastrak rapid bus system between New Britain and Hartford opened in March. The buses, which operate 
mostly on a former rail right-of-way, are expected to reduce congestion on nearby I-84 and add convenience 

for commuters, students and other travelers. Passengers traveling to Hartford can currently disembark at Union 
Station, or continue on a route that circulates throughout the downtown. 


Plus, the Newington Junction and Flatbush 
stations both are potential station sites for the 
expanded NHHS line,’ allowing passengers to 
switch easily between bus and train. 


Flying High 

Air transportation is another focal point 
for Connecticut. In addition to ongoing ef- 
forts to expand international and domestic 
service, work is expected to get under way 
late next spring or early summer on a cen- 
tralized rental car facility at Bradley Interna- 
tional Airport, adjacent to the old Terminal 
B, which is being demolished. The new 
“Transportation Center” will not only make 
it easier for customers to obtain and return 
rental cars, but will also include a significant 
amount of covered parking. 

Kevin Dillon, executive director of Con- 
necticut Airport Authority (CAA), which 
operates Bradley and the state's regional 
airports, said the facility is expected to open 
in late 2018. 

He said the CAA has been working to fi- 
nalize a business arrangement with the rental 
car companies in the vicinity of the airport, 
noting that these companies “will become 
a primary partner in terms of funding and 
constructing that facility. 

Dillon added, “part of the enabling work 
calls for a realignment of the roadway system at 
the airport, particularly the roadway entry off 
Route 20. We have just finalized plans for that, 
and are hoping to start construction this sum- 
mer.’ There will also be a realignment of the 
airports surface parking facilities, he said. 

The CAA is also looking at an aesthetic 


upgrade for Terminal A, and is “continuing 
to invest millions of dollars into our airfield 
infrastructure, ensuring that existing runways 
and taxiways remain in top-notch condition.’ 
Route development continues to be Dil- 
lon’s primary focus. By convincing existing 
carriers to add seats and expand domestic 
routes, he and his team grew Bradley's pas- 
senger numbers by 8.4 percent last year. 
Much of his current efforts involve 
expanding direct international service beyond 
current Canadian and Caribbean routes to 
transatlantic destinations. “London, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Amsterdam and Dublin are all 
good potential candidates for restoration of 
international service, Dillon said in March. 
“Were hoping to accomplish that sometime 
in 2016, and we expect to have a service start 
announcement this year.’ In April, the CAA 
announced it was in discussions with with Aer 
Lingus for non-stop service to Dublin, with the 
state providing a $5 million revenue guarantee. 
Redeker said making the right connec- 
tions, whether by air, rail, bus or road, “is 
fundamental to a strong economy.’ If people 
cant get to school or to work because of 
travel issues, or delivery trucks are constant- 
ly stuck in gridlock, the economy suffers, he 
explained. Without adequate transportation 
investment in Connecticut, “we'll just be in a 
downward spiral.” 
He added, “We want to attract people 
to stay here, live here, take vacations here, 
and locate businesses here, but we're going 
to have to spend money to get there. It's a 
significant time for us to reach a consensus 
on what the future is going to be.” L) 
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On Track 


New Haven-Hartford-Springfield 
rail line will add commuter 
service, boost freight capacity 


By Carol Latter 


y the end of 2016, Connecticut com- 
B muters, day-trippers and visitors alike 

will have another transportation option 
— one that will offer them an easier and more 
enjoyable ride between Springfield, Mass. and 
New Haven. 

With the launch of the New Haven- 
Hartford-Springfield railway line — dubbed 
“the Hartford Line” — travelers will be able 
to leave their cars behind and catch a high- 
speed rail car at any of the stops along the 
62-mile corridor. 

Those traveling south will have the 
option to connect to other trains traveling 
west towards New York or east towards New 
London. Riders going north will eventually 
be able to continue to Boston, Vermont or 
Montreal, via rail expansions being planned 
by other New England states. 

Tom Maziarz, chief of policy and 
planning for Connecticut's Department of 
Transportation, said the $365 million project 
currently underway involves double tracking 
the existing line used by Amtrak as far north 
as Windsor. 

“Were going from a single-track line to 
double, so we'll be increasing the frequency, 
capacity and reliability of our passenger ser- 
vice’ — in essence, creating a viable commuter 
service that currently doesn't exist. “From a 
business perspective, this will provide opportu- 
nities to expand labor markets substantially.’ 

Maziarz said companies in Fairfield 
County and elsewhere depend on a daily 
influx of employees, just as those employees 
may depend on jobs that are many miles from 


trip trains between 
New Haven and Hart- 
ford, and 12 round- 
trip trains from 
Hartford to Spring- 
field. The reason for 
the difference is that 
we will [initially] 
only have the single 
track north of Wind- 
sor. Once the line is 
double tracked all the 
way to Springfield, 
“we'll be going up to 
25 round trips a day 
the full length of the 
corridor; some would 
be through-routed 

to Boston.’ He said 
that is expected to 
help relieve highway 
congestion. 

The line will 
include a state-of- 
the-art positive 
train control system, 
designed to prevent 
rail accidents by over- 
riding human error. 
At-grade crossings 
will feature a new gate 
system that complete- 
ly blocks vehicles that 
might otherwise try 
to “skirt” the gate and 
beat a train across the 
tracks. 
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The new “Hartford Line” rail service, which will be launched in late 2016, 
will operate at soeeds up to 110 mph, cutting travel time between Spring- 
field and New Haven to as short as 79 minutes. Travelers will board trains 
every 45 minutes during the morning and evening peak hours and every 90 
minutes during off-peak periods. When all of the planned improvements are 
completed, trains will operate every 30 minutes during peak periods. 





struction of those stations, further double 
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The Hartford Line will also add freight 
capacity. 

In addition to twinning the track from 
New Haven to Windsor, the first five-year 
phase of the project includes design and en- 
vironmental work for building new stations 
in Enfield, West Hartford, Newington and 
North Haven. 

The longer-term plan will include con- 


tracking, and “upgrades of culverts, bridges, 
and communications all the way to the Mass. 
line. That gets us double-track capacity all 
the way to Springfield.” The full build-out is 
scheduled to be complete by 2030 at a cost of 
$750 million. 

The West Hartford and Newington 
stations will be built adjacent to the new 
CTfastrak stations, allowing passengers to 


their homes. “A lot of people use the existing 
trains, but it's limited to the shoreline, for the 
most part. By providing a really good connec- 
tion from New Haven north, that labor shed 
and access to jobs will expand” 

He said the launch of the service late 
next year will hike frequency “from six 
round-trip Amtrak trains today to 17 round- 
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switch easily between train and bus. 

Future plans also include building new 
stations in Hamden and Windsor, as well 
as new train equipment, additional parking 
at most stations, and improvements to the 
Hartford Viaduct and the Connecticut River 
bridge at Windsor Locks. New stations are 
also being added to the New Haven line. 

The DOT expects the expanded rail 
corridor to spark a significant amount of 
transit-oriented development due to the 
more frequent rail service. Maziarz said his 
department is already working on a joint de- 
velopment effort with Meriden specifically, 
sharing in the construction of a garage that 
will serve new residential development close 
to the rail line. 

“Were trying to make investments in 
railroad infrastructure that also support the 
economic development efforts of the state or 
communities,” he said. “Meriden has 60-70 
units of rental apartments in the downtown 
area that, in itself, will prompt additional de- 
velopment around it. We think the same thing 
can happen around each of those stations.” 

The DOT is also working with Wind- 
sor Locks on the upgrade and relocation of 
its Amtrak station from beneath the I-91 
overpass in that town, and with the Town of 
Windsor on a shared parking development to 
complement a new station planned for that 
community. “We're also working with New 
Haven to make sure the new rail service spurs 
a high level of economic development there-’ 

He’s also optimistic that increased rail 
ridership will alleviate some of the traf- 
fic congestion on I-91 and other major 
roadways. 

Maziarz said so far, reaction to the proj- 
ect has been positive. “The business commu- 
nity is supportive, as are all of the munici- 
palities along the line. Some of them already 
have activity underway to start planning for 
these stations so they can get as much out of 
it as possible.” Real estate and development 
companies are also showing interest. 

He said once Massachusetts’ connecting 
service comes on line, “it will allow for much 
better connections to both New York and to 
Boston; the opportunity will be there for eas- 
ily reaching major economic centers, whether 
for business or tourism. I think it will have a 
long-term, positive impact on our ability to 
grow the economy of Connecticut? L) 
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Taking Flight 
After four decades in the aviation 
industry, Kevin Dillon is still aiming high 


By Carol Latter 


hen Kevin A. Dillon took a job with 
WV the Port Authority of New York and 

New Jersey in 1975 at the age of 19, 
he probably never imagined hed spend the 
next two decades there, assuming manage- 
ment roles at two of the regions largest air- 
ports before replicating his success in Boston. 

And he certainly couldn't have foreseen 
that hed one day be responsible for all of Connecticut's airports as the executive 
director of the Connecticut Airport Authority (CAA). 

Yet that's the trajectory his career has taken. And today, living in bucolic Granby 
with his wife Kathleen — and close to two of his three daughters and four of his six 
grandchildren — he couldnt be happier with the adventures life has presented so far. 

After 40 years in the business, he’s as busy as ever, helping to formulate the 
next round of improvements for Bradley International Airport and Connecticut's 
regional airports, and serving on various business and community boards. 

These days, the man who once championed La Guardia, JFK and Logan air- 
ports spends a lot of time figuring out how to lure passengers and companies away 
from those transportation hubs, and convince them to use Bradley instead. 

It's a responsibility he takes seriously. “A 2006 study demonstrated that Bradley is 
contributing $4 billion to the regional economy through direct and indirect economic 
impact, he says. “When you start talking about a location size of Connecticut or west- 
ern Massachusetts, that’s a significant level of economic impact and that's why we want 
to be very protective of our airport service at Bradley — because it’s so important to the 
regional economy. You cant be a first class region if you dont have a first class airport.’ 

Hes currently overseeing the planning and development of a new Transporta- 
tion Center that will consolidate all rental car companies under one roof and provide 
additional indoor parking. He's also trying to convince an airline to offer non-stop 
international service to Dublin, London, Paris, Frankfurt or Amsterdam by 2016. 

Dillon spent 21 years with the Port Authority, splitting his time equally 
between La Guardia and Kennedy. He was acting general manager of La Guardia 
when he took a job as director of aviation operations for Massport, where he had 
responsibility for operations at Logan, Hanscom and Worcester airports. 

In New York, he was involved in the last significant upgrade at La Guardia. 
“After arriving at Massport, we undertook a $2 billion capital reconstruction project 
which included a complete redo of terminals E and C, and new parking facilities. 
Those were two very exciting positions.” 

After three years, he left Boston to work for the City of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, which was redeveloping the entire airport through a $500 million capi- 
tal construction program. Over the next seven years, he was able to double passen- 
ger traffic before heading for Orlando International Airport, which recruited him 
to oversee work on a new south terminal and manage operations. 

Dillon subsequently moved to Rhode Island, where he was responsible for T-F. 
Green as well as the state's five general aviation airports. In 2012, he came to Connecti- 
cut to oversee the transfer of the airport assets from DOT to the CAA, a new, indepen- 
dent airport authority. “We took over responsibility for the airports on July 1, 2013, and 
we have been operating them since then. We've accomplished an awful lot?’ L) 
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Reinventing the Future 


Connecticut Innovations helps launch promising technology start-ups 


By Phil Siuta, chief financial officer and acting 
chief executive officer of Connecticut Innovations 


n terms of size, Connecticut is a small state, 

besting only Rhode Island and Delaware in 

square mileage. But rank us for innovation, 
and youll see that tiny Connecticut is pretty 
mighty. Our state is home to the first color 
television, the first helicopter, and the first 
submarine. We invented the Frisbee, anesthesia 
and the artificial heart. The first public library 
was started here, and so was Americas first 
trade association. In fact, innovation has been 
a hallmark of Connecticut for more than 200 
years. And if Connecticut Innovations and our 
portfolio of start-ups have anything to do with 
it, our state will continue to play a significant 
role in changing the world’s future for many 
more years to come. 

Connecticut Innovations’ mission is to 
invest in the state's most promising technol- 
ogy start-ups. As such, we have a front-row 
seat at innovation in the state, and have seen 
first-hand how Connecticut companies are 
changing the world. Indeed, many of the 
start-ups we invested in over the course of 
our 30-year history have matured into glob- 
ally recognized leaders in sectors such as life 
sciences, energy, lasers, precision manufac- 
turing, sensor technologies and more. 


Emerging innovations to watch 

Choosing which companies to invest in 
is part science and part art, and it involves 
knowing which technologies have true 
potential to be in demand worldwide. Today, 
we continue to see exciting young companies 
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in fields where Connecticut is strong, such as 
software and information technology, biosci- 
ence, clean tech and advanced manufactur- 
ing. Were also seeing a great deal of promise 
from companies in emerging sectors such as 
digital media and wireless technology (also 
known as the “Internet of Things”). 

For the next big technology innovations 
coming out of Connecticut, you need look 
no further than our seed portfolio, which 


¢ Choosing which 
companies to invest 
in 1s part science 
and part art.? 


— PHIL SIUTA, 
CONNECTICUT INNOVATIONS 


includes companies that have demonstrated 
growth and market need. Our portfolio 
contains companies that have developed 
incredible innovations such as software that 
delivers live, high-quality 360-degree video; 
a bioresorbable scaffold designed to regener- 
ate knee ligament tissue post-ACL surgery; 
technology that increases the energy effi- 
ciency of utility plants; wireless technologies 
that allow people to, for example, run their 
homes electrical outlets and lights from their 
smart phone — or grill the perfect steak 
outside while monitoring it from their smart 


Connecticut's kuture 


Key business officials weigh in on what the next 
decade, and beyond, may hold for our state. 





phone indoors — and much more. 

The start-ups in our pre-seed portfolio 
— those companies at the earliest stages of 
development — also show tremendous prom- 
ise. We're seeing what we believe will become 
game-changing innovations such as a diagnos- 
tic test for breast cancer that will enable doctors 
and patients to make personalized decisions 
about treatment, and a digital media platform 
that can help companies monetize digital me- 
dia consumption from so-called cord cutters. 

Recognizing our competitive advantage 
and success in bioscience, Connecticut has 
a new, $200 million fund, the Connecticut 
Bioscience Innovation Fund, dedicated to 
innovation in this area. Already, were seeing 
amazing new technologies such as a tiny 
implantable heart valve designed for cardiac 
patients who cannot undergo traditional 
open-heart surgery — and a point-of-care 
molecular diagnostic test for tuberculosis, 
for use in developing countries, which can 
detect the disease without the use of a lab. 

Like the Frisbee, anesthesia, and the 
helicopter before them, amazing innovations 
that are enhancing or improving our lives are 
being developed right here in Connecticut. 
To read more about these and other exciting 
technologies, visit our website at 
www.ctinnovations.com/opportunities/all. O 
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Investing in Success 


State seeks to build on strengths to revitalize the economy, empower companies and grow the workforce 


By Catherine Smith, commissioner 
of the Department of Economic and 
Community Development 


onnecticut’s economic development 

strategy is informed by a core prin- 

ciple: until every person in our state 
who wants a job can find one, we have more 
work to do. Connecticut has much strength 
upon which we can build, and our compre- 
hensive economic development strategy is 
designed to learn, leverage and lead. 

Learn: One of Governor Malloy’s early 
initiatives was to listen and learn from the busi- 
ness community. He is constantly on the road 
across the state, learning about what is helping 
and slowing business growth. Our economic 
development strategy is informed by this close 
contact with our business leaders. 

It was their input that shaped the 
governors economic strategy — a strat- 
egy that touches virtually every aspect 
of state government. From investing in 
physical infrastructure to building an 
educational infrastructure that aligns 
with the needs of business, we are taking 
a comprehensive approach to strength- 
ening Connecticut's competitiveness. 

Leverage: The Malloy administra- 
tion is using all the tools it can to help 
revitalize our state. Below is a small sampling 
of the leverage our strategy is bringing to 
Connecticut — building upon and linking 
together the key resources that together will 
form the kind of business community that 
will propel us into a top tier state position. 

Business Support: We recognize the im- 
portance of hosting global industry leaders. 
That's why we fight to attract and retain these 
companies, with direct financial assistance 
as well as support for investment in research 
and development, green building and energy 
strategies, and technology development. 

We also know that small business is the 
backbone of any economy, creating most of 
the new jobs and providing our Main Streets 
with the services we all need on a daily basis. 
‘That's why we created the Small Business 
Express (EXP) program. So far, nearly 1,300 
companies have received more than $186 mil- 
lion through EXP. These companies are com- 
mitted to creating and retaining over 18,000 


jobs as they make new capital investments and 
grow. Connecticut Innovations also supports 
startups with capital, technology and mentor- 
ing, helping fuel high-tech growth in our state. 
Talent: Perhaps most importantly, we 
are working closely with businesses and in- 
dustry organizations to address the challenge 
they consistently say is most important to 
their ability to grow: the next generation of 
highly educated, productive, and motivated 
talent. We are investing over a billion dol- 
lars in STEM education in the state schools, 
colleges and universities to ensure we can 
continue to offer one of the most productive 
and well-educated workforces in the world. 
R&D: We've partnered with organiza- 
tions such as Jackson Labs to establish Con- 
necticut as a leader in personalized medicine 


¢Until every person in our state 
who wants a job can find one, 
we have more work to do.? 


— CATHERINE SMITH, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


and bioscience. Collaboration between the 
state, CURE — Connecticut's bioscience 
industry cluster association — and Pfizer 
will create a bioscience incubator in Groton 
where talented and accomplished scientists 
can develop their research into commercial 
products that can become the basis for great 
Connecticut companies of the future. 

International Trade: DECD’s Inter- 
national Office collaborates with the U.S. 
Department of Commerce Export Assistance 
Center, the U.S. Small Business Adminis- 
tration, the Connecticut Small Business 
Development Center and the Connecticut 
Center for Advanced Technology, to help 
our smaller and medium-size manufacturers 
navigate their way to exporting to foreign 
markets. Last year alone, we helped more 
than 50 companies attend trade fairs and 
trade missions, and engage in various other 
export activities around the world, growing 
their sales by $42 million. 
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Green Technology: The Connecticut 
Green Bank is part of Governor Malloy’s 
Comprehensive Energy Strategy — the first 
of its kind in the state's history — to lower 
energy costs for businesses and residents alike, 
increase utilization of renewable generation 

sources for electric- 


ity, and access North 
American natural gas. 
This strategy will help 
stabilize costs over the 
long term and reduce 
dependence upon 
foreign oil and gas. 

Transportation: 
Governor Malloy’s 
strategy to transform 
Connecticut's ap- 
proach to transportation will expand labor 
markets for businesses, and job markets for 
individuals, and contribute significantly to 
the revitalization of our urban centers. In ad- 
dition, our Office of Brownfield Remediation 
and Development is funding the cleanup of 
brownfields near our transportation hubs so 
that private development can convert great 
old factories and the neighborhoods around 
them into mixed-use developments. 

Lead: Connecticut is already a great place 
to do business, and it’s getting better all the 
time. Ernst and Youngs annual analysis and 
comparison of state tax structures consistently 
gives Connecticut a top rating for business tax 
burden and value for taxes paid. That is part of 
the reason that Connecticut is home to 15 of 
the Fortune 500 corporate headquarters. 

Our brand, Still Revolutionary, recalls that 
Connecticut has long been known for innova- 
tion. Were building on that reputation, and 
looking ahead to our state's best days yet. UO 
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Targeting 20 


A new initiative works to boost Connecticut's national business ranking 


By Joe Brennan, president and CEO of the 
Connecticut Business & Industry Association 


n exciting campaign is under- 

way in Connecticut. Launched 

in March 2014, with support 
growing to include more than 80 business, 
professional, and community organizations, 
CT20x17 is a cause born from the need to 
move Connecticut into the top 20 for busi- 
ness rankings by 2017. The CT20x17 coali- 
tion is working with state policymakers to 
make Connecticut an economically dynamic 


state. We believe that we get there by creating 


strong public policy that not only empha- 


¢Now is the time to work 
together to harness our 
strengths, build on them, 
and overcome some of 
our challenges.? 


— JOE BRENNAN, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
CONNECTICUT BUSINESS e& INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 


sizes our strengths but works at improving 
certain areas of our business climate. 

Here are just a few of the proposals that 
the 20x17 initiative is focusing on to leverage 
the state's assets and develop policy alterna- 
tives to address our challenges. 


Fiscal Policy Progress 


Business leaders know that a state’s fiscal 


condition has a major impact on decisions 
about where, when, and whether to invest. 
With the creation of the Tax Review 
Committee, Connecticut has the ability to 
enhance the state's economic competitive- 
ness by implementing a fair tax code that 


fosters healthy, sustainable economic growth. 


The state has begun adopting policies 
that enhance efficiencies while reducing costs, 
and has made moves to pay down the state's 
unfunded liabilities, reducing the long-term 
debt by $11.6 billion, or 15.2%, over the last 
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three years as of April 2014. 

Businesses want to feel confident about 
a states fiscal situation. Improving the state's 
tax structure and continuing to pay down 
long-term debt will give businesses the confi- 
dence they need to grow in Connecticut. 

Connecticut must also ensure that key 
economic drivers such as incentives for 
investments in research and development 
(R&D), electronic data processing equip- 
ment, and fixed capital remain economic 
generators for the state. 

Since 2011, incentives such as the research 
and development and fixed capital tax credits 
have produced more than $17.5 
billion in direct investments in 
the economy. 


A Great Workforce 

Connecticut ranks third 
in the percentage of residents 
with advanced degrees, and 
our workforce is known for its 
productivity. Connecticut rates 
highly in numerous industry- 
specific rankings, including 
finance and insurance jobs (sec- 
ond), manufacturing productiv- 
ity (ninth), and science, technol- 
ogy, engineering, and mathematics jobs (15th). 
Education and industry are already working 
together to determine what skills will be needed 
now and in the future. As we continue to make 
strides in aligning business needs with educa- 
tional criteria, our efforts will guarantee that 
Connecticut graduates wont have to look very 
far to find career opportunities. 


Transforming Transportation 

Although Connecticut is in an older 
part of the country and faces an aging in- 
frastructure, Governor Malloy is committed 
to transforming our highways, roads, ports, 
rail, and airports, and creating the best trans- 
portation infrastructure in the region. 

However, how the state gets there is the 
question. CT20x17 supports a constitutional 
amendment to ensure that dollars that go 
into the Special Transportation Fund are 
used only for transportation investments. 





Once that’s accomplished, the state can 
move forward to improve our infrastructure. 

Regulating Regulations 

Many state agencies, with input from the 
business community, have acted to reduce the 
regulatory burden on the private sector. The 
state took another step by eliminating more 
than 1,000 pages of regulations last year. 

One of the most dramatic examples of 
improvement has come from the state De- 
partment of Energy and Environmental Pro- 
tection (DEEP), which is making a concerted 
effort to advance a more business friendly 
operational strategy. Through this effort, the 
department has been able to reduce the time 
it takes to issue certain permits by 75%. 

By creating regulations that are simple, 
certain, and consistent with federal regula- 
tions, Connecticut can continue to build upon 
the steps it's already taken to make doing 
business in the state easier and more efficient. 


Working Together 

Now is the time to work together to 
harness our strengths, build on them, and 
overcome some of our challenges. The state is 
coming off its best year for job creation in over 
a decade, adding over 25,000 positions in 2014, 
and businesses are eager to add to that growth. 

CT20x17 is so much larger than any one 
association or one business; it's about creating 
an opportunity for everyone to be successful. 

It's working together, in a bipartisan 
fashion, and having a thoughtful conversa- 
tion about what it takes and why it’s im- 
portant to make Connecticut one of the 
country's best states for business. 

Only once we've done that can we un- 
lock the enormous economic potential that’s 
here in Connecticut. L) 
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Building the Talent Pool 


OWC helps sustain a highly skilled workforce to grow state economy 


By Kathleen Marioni, director of the 
Office of Workforce Competitiveness 


onnecticut’s most important asset 

in supporting business growth is 

our skilled workforce. It helps at- 
tract companies and keeps them here. For 
years, our workers have been better educated 
and more productive than the rest of the 
nation and competitor states. Our ability 
to sustain skilled talent will be increasingly 
important as Connecticut's economy evolves. 

Most jobs here in the next decade will 

require education beyond high school, 
equivalent to two years of college or com- 


Our ability to sustain skilled 
talent will be increasingly 
important as Connecticut 
economy evolves.? 


— KATHLEEN MARIONI, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF WORKFORCE COMPETITIVENESS 


parable training. Many businesses will need 
employees educated in “STEM” disciplines 
— science, technology, engineering and 
mathematics. To successfully plan for a pros- 
perous future, companies must be confident 
they can rely on the ready availability of 
highly skilled, highly productive employees. 

Several trends challenge our traditional 
workforce advantages. Connecticut's workers 
are among the nation’s oldest, with increas- 
ing numbers of experienced employees in key 
sectors retiring. At the same time, many of the 
young people filling these jobs do not have all 
the necessary skills and capabilities. 

Ensuring that employers can rely on 
skilled talent will not happen by accident. 
Numerous public-private partners collabo- 
rate in the state's workforce system to meet 
this objective. The business-led Connecticut 
Employment and Training Commission 
(CETC) plays a key role advising the governor 
and General Assembly on workforce strate- 
gies and investments. CETC includes leaders 


of key state agencies — Labor, Economic and 
Community Development, Education, Reha- 
bilitation Services, Energy and Environmental 
Protection, and Higher Education. The Office 
of Workforce Competitiveness provides 
technical assistance to align resources and 
coordinate strategy to meet businesses’ job 
growth needs. Connecticut's five Workforce 
Investment Boards coordinate local efforts. 

This partnership has resulted in programs 
designed to address employers’ workforce pri- 
orities and to strengthen employee skills with 
system-building efforts aligning education and 
training to employer needs. 


Jobs Funnel: 
Coordinated by OWC, 
the Funnels operate 
locally statewide to 
help jobseekers pursue 
careers in construction. 
Services include re- 
cruitment, assessment, 
case management, 
training, job placement 
and retention sup- 
port. More than 3,900 
participants have been placed in construction- 
related jobs and apprenticeships. 


Disability Employment Initiative: 

The DEI supports education, training 
and job placement for jobseekers with dis- 
abilities, and expands opportunities in the 
Social Security Administration’ Ticket to 
Work program. Workforce partners engage 
with businesses on strategies to recruit, train, 
hire and retain qualified candidates with dis- 
abilities, develop internships, and strengthen 
connections with employers that recognize 
this often untapped worker pool as a valued 
source of skilled talent. 


Subsidized Training and 
Employment Program (Step Up): 

Step Up offers employer incentives to 
provide on-the-job training and hire un- 
employed jobseekers. Wage subsidies up 
to $12,000 are provided over a six-month 
period. Participants have been hired as CNC 
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and machine operators, CAD designers, en- 
gineers, and marketing specialists. More than 
700 employers have hired 2,600 individuals. 


Incumbent Worker Training: 

This program helps businesses defray the 
cost of improving the skills of current em- 
ployees. Employers match funding for at least 
50 percent of the cost of training. The agency 
tries to work with high-growth companies 
that create career ladders and offer wages and 
benefits exceeding industry averages. A new 
program, with funding from DECD’s Manu- 
facturing Innovation Fund, can provide up to 
$100,000 per company in matching funds for 
training and upgrading skills. 


Manufacturing Technology Centers: 

Coordinated by the Board of Regents 
for Higher Education, centers operate at 
Asnuntuck, Housatonic, Naugatuck Valley 
and Quinebaug Valley community colleges. 
Graduates earn an Advanced Manufacturing 
Certificate, 576 hours of related instruction 
toward a manufacturing apprenticeship, NIMS 
Machine Level I certificate credits, and OSHA 
10 certification. Graduates have a 90 percent 
placement rate at a plethora of companies. A 
recent USDOL grant expands manufacturing 
instruction to every community college. 


CT STEM Jobs: 

This effort connects jobseekers with 
STEM workshops and career guidance in 
the American Job Centers and encourages 
STEM-related employers to pursue on-the-job- 
training options to hire and train new employ- 
ees. This is an initiative of the Connecticut 
Workforce Development Council, comprising 
the Workforce Investment Boards. L) 
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Beyond Our Borders 


Join the thousands of Connecticut companies exporting their products 


By Anne S. Evans, District Director, 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


n 2014, Connecticut’s manufactur- 

ers exported $16 billion of products 

worldwide. Our top trading partners are 
France, Canada and Germany, with grow- 
ing export expansion in the Middle East and 
Asia — but even the Cook Islands, Gam- 
bia and Greenland import products from 
Connecticut. Connecticut products are well 
known beyond our borders. 

Successful exporters supply their overseas 
customers with products that provide greater 
efficiency, cost savings or have a unique quality 
that can't be supplied in their local economy. 

Here in Connecticut, we will never grow 
great fields of grain, mine for minerals, or 
pump oil and gas, but our state boasts a signifi- 
cant manufacturing sector that supplies prod- 


¢Connecticut products 


are well known 


beyond our borders.? 


— ANNE S. EVANS, DISTRICT DIRECTOR, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ucts to the world. Our aircraft engine and he- 

licopter industry is an aerospace supply chain 
leader globally. Our precision manufacturing 

companies produce everything from medical 

device components to mining sensors that are 
used in more than 100 overseas markets. 

As exports increase, businesses have 
to grow their workforces in order to satisfy 
greater demands in both domestic and inter- 
national markets. In Connecticut, 79,700 jobs 
are export-related, and for every $200,000 of 
products exported, one new Connecticut job 
is added to our state's economy. 

We see this every day when a com- 
pany reports to us that an export sale we 
supported generated new revenue to the 
company and it has added jobs. But such 
companies also report that skilled employees 
are difficult to find. Connecticut companies 
have become reliant on our technical schools 
and community colleges to train employ- 
ees in precision manufacturing and global 
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competiveness. To sustain our exporters, we 
must support skilled training at the technical 
school and community college level. 

The types of companies that export 
goods and services run the gamut. One 
example is Dymotek, a world-class injection 
molding company that specializes in plastic 
and silicone and has locations in Ellington 
and Somers. 

Dymotek works with Asnuntuck Commu- 
nity College in Enfield to support its employee 
training and internship program. Over the 
past 25 years, the firm has honed its molding 
skills and experienced significant growth. Just 
a few years ago, the company was located in 
a 35,000-square-foot facility with 40 employ- 
ees and a very small engineering staff. It now 
occupies more than 80,000 square feet in two 
facilities. Its workforce has more than doubled, 
with more than 110 employees and a 10-per- 
son engineering staff. 

This growth is largely due to 
its exports. “Because our interna- 
tional business provides a majority 
of our sales, the correlation between 
increased exports and employment 
is undeniable,’ says Dymotek’s chief 
technology officer, Victor Morando. 
“As our revenue sales doubled in two 
years, so too has our company grown 
its workforce.’ 

While exporting is an important factor 
in the company’s success, it purchases most 
of its supplies — including robotics, injec- 
tion molded presses, and packaging — from 
regional companies. Dymotek has a deep- 
seated belief in buying local and supporting 
jobs in our region. 

Educational partnerships for innovation 
and research are also essential in growing 
our state's international trade. Every success- 
ful manufacturing region has a university 
innovation partnership. We must continue 
to increase our manufacturers’ utilization of 
the UConn School of Engineering Business 
Partnership program to bring innovation to 
our local companies. 

A leader in Connecticut's innovative 
companies, CiDRA of Wallingford has more 
than 500 U.S. and international patents. 
Founded in 1996 by UConn graduate and 
CEO Kevin Didden, the privately held com- 


pany is a leading supplier of process optimiza- 
tion and enhanced recovery solutions to many 
of the world’s largest industrial markets. 

Every day, more than 400 customers in 43 
countries depend on CiDRAs industrial sen- 
sors and other products and services to man- 
age and optimize their industrial processes. 
For example, CiDRA uses its sonar technology 
to provide flow measurement in industries 
such as Mineable Oilsands, Minerals Process- 
ing, Concrete, and Chemical Management for 
Pulp and Paper and Power Generation. 

Do you have an exportable product? 
Call us. We are the “Friendly Feds” — the 
Connecticut District office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Middletown. We are 
the 211, 411, 511 and 911 of exports. Our 
trade specialists provide counseling for man- 
ufacturers and service providers interested in 
marketing their products globally. Our office 
helps more than 5,700 exporting companies 
in Connecticut expand their global sales. 

We work with the U.S. Commercial 
Service offices in more than 80 countries 
to provide a variety of services, including 
export training, trade counseling, trade mis- 
sions, trade show support, business match- 
making, market intelligence, and commer- 
cial advocacy. These services help companies 
make sales in overseas countries. 

If you own or operate a Connecticut 
company and are interested in bringing your 
USA-made products to the global market, 
please contact our office. L) 


For more articles from CT officials on 
Shaping Connecticuts Future 


visit www. DoingBusinessinCT.com 
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ANI 


Connecticut Center for 
Advanced Technology, Inc. 





Above: Additive 
manufacturing is used to 
build complex geometric 
parts at CCAT’s Advanced 

Manufacturing Center. 





CCAT: Leading, Partnering and Inspiring 
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Innovation for Economic Success 


O assist 
organizations in 
strengthening a 
foundation for 
sustainable growth, the 
Connecticut Center for 
Advanced Technology, 
Inc. (CCAT), a nonprofit 
corporation, leads and 
inspires innovation through 
state, regional, and 
national partnerships in 
advanced manufacturing 
technology, IT, education, 
workforce strategies, and 
energy solutions. 
Recognized as a go- 
to resource for improving 
competitiveness and high- 
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tech business development, 
CCAT also provides incubator 
space to emerging technolo- 
gy companies, which benefit 
from the synergy of CCAT's 
experienced team, advanced 
technologies and extensive 
professional networks. 
“CCAT believes an orga- 
nization’s success is ground- 
ed in the integration of the 
skills of its people, the use 
of the latest technology and 
the efficient ways it oper- 
ates,” says Elliot Ginsberg, 
CCAT president and chief 
executive officer. 
“Fundamental to CCAT’s 
best-practices strategy is col- 


laboration with our industry, 
academia and government 
partners,” says Ginsberg. 
“This approach generates 
comprehensive solutions 
that address the challenges 
our customers confront.” 


Advancing Manufacturing 
Technology 


CCAT’s Advanced Manu- 
facturing Center (AMC) is a 
unique, national resource 
for manufacturing optimi- 
zation, additive multi-ma- 
terial (metals and plastics) 
manufacturing, precision 
machining, laser processing 
and non-contact inspection. 





With the AMC's state-of- 
the-art equipment, CCAT 
experts evaluate, validate 
and field-test advances 

in technology to improve 
manufacturing operations 
and productivity. 

Through partnerships 
with an extended network 
of equipment and software 
companies, the AMC is able 
to offer capabilities rarely 
found within one facility. 
With long-term contractual 
opportunities, CCAT uses 
its research and manufac- 
turing expertise to devise 
cost-reducing methods that 
enhance manufacturers’ 
capabilities, ensure capacity 
and boost competitiveness 
for machining parts made 
of specialty metals and 
advanced composites. 


Integrating Workforce 
Strategies 


Manufacturing com- 
panies need to be able to 
attract, train and retain 
a solid base of qualified 
workers to meet capacity 
and prepare for growth. 
CCAT is joining with its edu- 
cation, industry and gov- 
ernment partners to help 
expand the talent pipeline, 
decrease the gap between 
what industry demands and 
what training programs 
deliver, and sustain and 
diversify the New England 
A&D industry. 


Educating for the Future 


To assure a future 
skilled workforce, CCAT 
spearheads the design and 
use of innovative approach- 
es to education to enhance 
science, technology, engi- 
neering and mathematics 
(STEM) education for K-16. 

CCAT creates STEM 
curriculum, implements 
programs to introduce 
STEM-based careers to 
students, and offers pro- 
fessional development to 
help educators adapt to 
new national standards. In 
addition, as a licensed test 
center, CCAT administers 
basic and technical skills 
assessments for core manu- 
facturing competencies, 
resulting in industry-recog- 
nized credentials. 


Applying Energy Solutions 


Energy use impacts 
the success of all organi- 
zations. CCAT leads plan- 
ning and policy initiatives, 
which focus on sustainable, 
reliable energy use and 
innovative technologies 
to offset energy demands. 
To advance an alternative 
hydrogen fuel cell economy 
within Connecticut and the 
Northeast, CCAT adminis- 
ters collaboratives such as 
the Connecticut Hydrogen 
Fuel Cell Coalition and the 
Northeast Electrochemical 
Energy Storage Cluster. 


Building the IT Foundation 


In today’s digital 
world, maintaining a 
reliable and affordable 
IT infrastructure is vital 
to every organization's 
success. CCAT specializes 
in providing the nonprofit 
and governmental sectors 
with IT services including 
infrastructure planning, 
virtual desktop implemen- 
tation, data backup and 
disaster recovery as well 
as development of cus- 
tomized applications and 
programs. 

As a preferred IT 
services provider for the 
Capitol Region Council of 
Governments, CCAT assists 
in delivering service-sharing 
programs to municipalities 
on a regional and state- 
wide basis. 
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Above: Panoramic view of 
CCAT’s Advanced Manufacturing 
Center, which serves as a 

unique, national resource 

for the enhancement of 
technologies including additive 
manufacturing with metals and 
plastics, composite machining, 
5-axis precision machining, 

and reverse-engineering. 


Inspiring 
Innovation 
for Success 


Learn more about 

CCAT’s varied integrated 
services — which aid its 
customers in competing 
and succeeding in today’s 
global economy — 

at www.ccat.us or 

call 860.291.8832. 

CCAT | 222 Pitkin Street 
East Hartford, CT 06018 
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connecticut 
innovations 


What’s next starts here. 
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Above: Cl supports innovative 
companies like Environmental 
Energy Services, whose 
CoalTreat® technology allows 
utilities to generate power 
more efficiently, with less 
environmental impact, through 
fuel flexibility programs. 


Photo credit: Dan Savinelli 


Innovation Always a Top Priority 
at Connecticut Innovations 


s the state’s ven- 
ture capital fund 
and lender, Con- 
necticut Innova- 
tions helps keep Connecti- 
cut’s culture of innovation 
alive by offering financing 
and strategic support to in- 
novative Connecticut com- 
panies, or those willing to 
relocate here. Cl invests in 
areas where Connecticut Is 
strong, including software 
and IT, bioscience, clean 
tech, digital media and ad- 
vanced manufacturing. We 
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offer equity and strategic 
guidance for a select group 
of high-potential technol- 
ogy startups, and loans 

for established companies 
that are growing through 
Innovation. Our support 
has helped groundbreaking 
companies such as Trum- 
bull-based ZetrOZ, inven- 
tors of the first four-hour 
wearable ultrasound device 
for pain management; 
Norwalk-based etouches, 
creators of award-winning 
event software that is used 


in 50 countries; and South 
Windsor-based Carla's 
Pasta, a decades-old pasta- 
making company whose 
popularity and subsequent 
expansion was recently 
made more energy-efficient 
and environmentally- 
friendly via cutting-edge 
fuel cell technology. 

Here is a look at some of 
Cl’s most recent initiatives. 


Biolnnovation 


The mission at Biolnno- 
vation Connecticut, which 


is comprised of two funds, 
is to help scientists and 
entrepreneurs speed their 
health care innovations 
toward commercialization. 
Through the funds—the 
$200 million Connecticut 
Bioscience Innovation 

Fund and the Regenerative 
Medicine Research Fund, 
which has allocated nearly 
$100 million toward stem 
cell research to date—we 
offer a select group of the 
world’s most innovative sci- 
entists and entrepreneurs 
the financial and strategic 
support they need to move 
their idea from lab to 

life. Filling the gap dur- 
ing the critical “Valley of 
Death,” the early stages 
where capital is so hard to 
come by, these funds not 
only help keep companies 
and innovations here in 
our state, but will help to 
improve human health 
worldwide. 


Small Business 


Innovation 

Cl’s SBI group supports 
innovation, promotes col- 
laboration and fosters an 
entrepreneurial environ- 
ment in Connecticut. One 
of the primary ways this 
group assists Connecticut 
companies is by helping 
them obtain a share of 
the billions of dollars the 
federal government has 
earmarked for small busi- 
ness research through the 
federal Small Business Inno- 
vation and Research (SBIR) 
program. Specifically, we 
offer grant and strategic 
support at three different 
phases as a business ad- 
vances through the federal 


program. Last year, Cl’s SBIR 
program awarded $970,000 
In grants to 15 companies, 
leveraging approximately 
$24 million from the fed- 
eral government. 

This group also devel- 
oped Technology Talent 
Bridge, a grant program for 
companies looking to hire 
interns. The popular pro- 
gram, which offers compa- 
nies up to $25,000 to offset 
the cost of hiring an intern, 
has been held up as a best 
practice in other states. 


CTNext 


Created as an initiative 
of Governor Dannel P. 
Malloy, CTNext is Con- 
necticut’s innovation 
ecosystem, a public-private 
partnership and network 
of mentors, coaches, 
entrepreneurs and ser- 
vice providers that equips 
startups and entrepreneurs 
with resources, guidance 


and networks to acceler- 
ate their growth. The 
ecosystem seeks to build 

a more robust community 
of entrepreneurs, and to 
provide access to talent, 
Space, industry expertise, 
services, skill development, 
capital, and more. To date, 
more than 600 young 
companies have received 
help. The network’s signa- 
ture event, the Entrepre- 
neur Innovation Awards, 
or ElAs, a Shark Tank-style 
pitching competition held 
four times a year through- 
out the state, has awarded 
more than $216,000 in 
grants to help these start- 
ups further their business. 


For more information 
about Connecticut 
Innovations, you can 
reach Cl by calling 
888-337-5454 

or by visiting 
www.ctinnovations.com. 
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Quick Links 


Angel Investor 

Tax Credit Program 
www.ctinnovations.com/ 
angels 


Business Support 
www.ctinnovations.com/ 
entrepreneurs 


Small Business 
Innovation Team 
www.ctinnovations.com/sbi 


CTNext 
www.ctnext.com 


Connecticut Bioscience 
Innovation Fund 
www.bioinnovationct.com 


IRBs and Specialty Finance 
www.ctinnovations.com/irb 





ZetrOZ, based in 
Trumbull, has invented 
“sam,’ the first and only 
FDA-approved wearable 
device to use ultrasound 
therapy to control pain 
for up to four hours. 


Photo credit: ZetrOZ LLC 
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Above: As a proud sponsor, 
Frontier walked in the 
UCONN victory parade 

to celebrate the 10 time 
national champions, the 
UCONN women’s basketball 
team! Go HUSKIES! 


Connect with Frontier 


WEE rontier Communica- 
L—. tions Corporation 

| = (NASDAQ: FTR) was 
ee incorporated in the 
state of Delaware in 1935, 
originally under the name 
of Citizens Utilities Com- 
pany, and was known as 
Citizens Communications 
Company from 2000 until 
July 31, 2008. Our mis- 
sion is to be the leader in 
providing communications 
services to residential and 
business customers in our 
markets. We are commit- 
ted to delivering innova- 
tive and reliable products 
and solutions with an 
emphasis on convenience, 
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reliable service, and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 

Frontier Communica- 
tions offers broadband, 
video, voice, satellite video, 
wireless Internet data ac- 
cess, data security solutions, 
bundled product and service 
offerings. Our commercial 
offerings range from spe- 
cialized bundles for small 
businesses and home offices 
to advanced business com- 
munications for medium and 
large businesses. Frontier 
provides these offerings in all 
of our 28 states with approxi- 
mately 17,800 employees 
based entirely in the United 
States. We believe that our 
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local engagement structure 
of working and living where 
we provide service, our 100% 
U.S.-based workforce and in- 
novative product positioning 
will continue to differenti- 
ate us from our competitors 
in the markets in which we 
compete. 

Our motto Is “We can 
help!” because to us, local 
engagement is more than a 
strategy: It’s in our DNA as 
a company. Every employee 
puts the customer first every 
single day. We go the extra 
mile to delight a customer 
and we are quick to respond 
when Mother Nature affects 
our services. Our employees 


5 


HONO . f. 


SGT Joseph iy. Lilly 


~14 Jun 2012 ~ Afghan 
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Frontier supports the Honor and Remember Flag program as part of our national commitment to recognize 
the contributions of U.S. military veterans. 


take great pride in living 
where we work. Being 
active In our communities 
comes naturally to us. We're 
members of the Chamber of 
Commerce and volunteer in 
local community organiza- 
tions. We are first respond- 
ers, little league coaches and 
PTA leaders. We believe in 
American communities and 
so we're 100% U.S.-based. 
Supporting veterans and 
military families is one of our 





Frontier is proud to support the 
Sandy Hook 5K in Newtown. 

It was a cold snowy morning 
but Frank managed to come 

in 254th place out of 1550 
runners with a time of 29:39, 
not too bad for a Buffalo! 


company’s priorities, and we 
are Top 100 Military Em- 
ployer and a Top 50 Military 
Spouse Employment Partner- 
ship member. 

We are intensely proud 
of our company because we 
are intensely proud to serve 
our communities. Broad- 
band and communications 
are central parts of daily life 
and are requirements for 
our communities to thrive 
and grow. We take seriously 
our responsibility to reliably 
deliver these services to the 
millions of customers we 
serve every day. 

Here in Connecticut each 
of our markets has a General 
Manager that is personally 
accountable for delivering 
extraordinary service in their 
market. We don’t hide them 
— you can find your Gen- 
eral Managers’ names and 
personal contact information 
on our website. Our State 
and Regional Leadership are 
actively involved in day-to- 
day operations and person- 
ally see to it that customers 
in their markets are receiving 


Contact Us: 
1.888.Frontier 
www.frontier.com 


Facebook.com/ 
FrontierCorp 


Twitter.com/ 
FrontierCorp 





our company’s best. From 
the CEO down, we are all ac- 
countable to our customers 
every day. 

When storms or natural 
disasters strike our regions, 
we are among the first to 
respond. When members of 
our community fall on tough 
times, we pride ourselves on 


being there to support them. 


Our technicians work around 
the clock in some tough con- 
ditions to keep your services 
running smoothly. In short, 
when you become a Frontier 
customer, you will be signing 
up for over 17,800 employ- 
ees at your back. 


Frontier Communications ts 
pleased to announce twelve 
Connecticut girls have been 
chosen as semi-finalists for 
the “Tell Your Girl Scout Story” 
video challenge. Frontier and 
the Girl Scouts of Connecticut 
partnered for the challenge 
earlier this year, encouraging 
girls to upload short videos to 
Frontier’s Facebook page that 
described how Girl Scouts has 
supported them in the areas 
of leadership, technology or 
community. The semi-finalists 
received the most public votes 
on Facebook and were honored 
at an awards ceremony 
at Frontier’s East Region 
Headquarters in New Haven. 
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Demographic Overview 


The old saying goes that a picture is worth a thousand words. But, sometimes a set of numbers can help paint a picture. That’s 
why we’ve included this research and data section in the publication. The numbers contained within the next few pages will help 


you get to know our state a little bit better. 
3,974,097 


= 100,000 Men = 100,000 Women The total population in Connecticut. 


The Population Breakdown 


1,834,483 
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Connecticut Population by Race 


of the Connecticut population 
is Hispanic or Latino. 





Source: U.S. Census 


3 


6% 20% 40% 34% 





of CT residents are of CT residents are of CT residents are of CT residents are 
under 5 years old. 5-19 years old. 20-49 years old. 50 years and older. 
PHOTO/© Ggprophoto | Dreamstime.com PHOTO/© Alexander Raths | Dreamstime.com PHOTO/© Andres Rodriguez | Dreamstime.com PHOTO/© Kurhan | Dreamstime.com 
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Connecticut’s National Rankings Number of Businesses in Connecticut 
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Connecticut Business Owner Demographics 


Number of Firms Number of Employees Total Receipts (millions) 


Male-Owned 190,000 521,000 $140,609 
Women-Owned 93,000 90,000 $11,565 
Equally Male/Female Owned 36,000 63,000 $8,681 


African American-Owned 15,000 6,000 $636 
Asian-Owned 11,000 19,000 $2,848 
Hispanic-Owned 14,000 12,000 $2,101 
Veteran-Owned 42,000 95,000 $22,313 


Source: SBA 
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About Eversource 


versource Energy Is 

New England’s largest 

energy provider, safely 
and reliably delivering service 
to more than 3.6 million 
electric and natural gas 


customers across the region. 


Eversource harnesses the commit- 
ment of its more than 8,000 employ- 
ees to build a single, united company 
around the mission of delivering 
reliable energy and superior customer 
service. 


- Connecting homes, businesses 
and offices, families, neighbors and 


friends. 


¢ Taking care of problems before 
they're problems. 


¢ Heading out in the storm and other 


emergencies, while others head home. 


As a regional leader in the energy 
marketplace, we have a responsi- 


Contact Us 


Business Contact Center 
BusinessCenterCT@eversource.com 


Business Customer Service Center 
888-783-6617: Monday through Friday, 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Residential Customer Service Center 
800-286-2000: Monday through Friday, 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Visit our website at 
www.eversource.com 
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bility to the communities we serve 

in Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. We recognize and 
embrace our obligation to develop 
innovative and meaningful solutions 
to the energy challenges facing our 
region and our customers. 

By providing infrastructure 
support, Eversource assists major 
companies growing their businesses 
In Our region. In Connecticut, Ever- 
source is continuing to invest in dis- 
tribution system resiliency and gas 
line expansion projects to energize 
the state’s economy. 

We are proud of our history 
and future as New England's energy 
provider. Get to know us through 
these pages and learn more about our 
commitment to customers throughout 
New England and how energy brings 
us together. 


Committed to Strengthening 
the Region 

The success of Eversource is inex- 
tricably linked to the success of our 
region. Through our Foundation and 
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corporate contributions, we're proud 
to play a vital role in the health and 
economic well-being of the people 
and communities we serve. 

We have a long history of part- 
nering with local and regional 
community organizations. Through 
grants and tax credits, Eversource 
supports economic and community 
development, the environment, and 
initiatives that address local, high-pri- 
ority concerns and needs. We target 
our giving to ensure greater commu- 
nity impact, focusing specifically on 
the areas of health and well-being of 
youth in our service territory and the 
advancement of clean energy and 
related technologies. 


- Eversource participates in three 
Connecticut tax credit programs 
to support community programs. 
Our contributions in 2014 totaled 
$20 million. Over the past 16 years, 
we've contributed about $110 million 
toward transforming neighborhoods, 
creating jobs and housing, and 
improving Connecticut's economy. 


In 2014, Eversource became the title 
sponsor of the Eversource Hartford 
Marathon and Half Marathon. 
Thousands of runners from all 50 
states and every town in Connecticut 
participate, making it Connecticut's 
premier running event, one that 
generates over $13 million annually in 
economic development for the state. 


Eversource proudly participates 

in and supports Chamber of 
Commerce organizations throughout 
Connecticut, supporting local 
businesses through investments and 
innovative programs. 


We are a founding contributor to the 
Connecticut Science Center, which 
supports education and innovation, 
and creates positive economic 
impact for the region. 


For over 30 years, Eversource has 
proudly championed the Special 
Olympics Winter Games as host and 
title sponsor. With snowshoeing and 
cross-country skiing taking place 
right outside our doors, hundreds 
of company volunteers support the 
event and cheer on the athletes for 
an incredible weekend. 


Eversource is a leading contributor to 
Statewide fuel fund programs across 
our service territories, including 
Connecticut's Operation Fuel. 

These funds keep families safe and 
comfortable with year-round energy 
assistance grants. 


Meanwhile, Eversource employees 
raise millions in support for charities 
each year. By volunteering thousands 
of hours, participating in our 
comprehensive corporate United Way 
Campaign, or taking advantage of 

our three Employee Giving programs, 
Eversource employees give generously. 
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CASE STUDY: 


Powering ESPN's Growth into the Future 


hen ESPN began making sig- 
nificant upgrades to its 150- 
acre campus in Bristol, Conn., 


it turned to Eversource for the kind 

of electric system upgrade that would 
power the media mega-giant’s growth 
for decades into the future. 

It isn't very often that Eversource 
builds a new, 20-megawatt substation 
and two new high-voltage electrical 
circuits, but that’s what it took to sup- 
port a company that pushes bound- 
aries across every media platform, 
24/7/365 days a year. 

To support 18 buildings and a new 
state-of-the art, energy efficient, digi- 
tal studio for ESPN’s flagship sports 
program “SportsCenter,” ESPN needed 
to increase the capacity to the power 
supply it receives from Eversource. 

A collaborative team of engineer- 








>. 








ing and construction employees from pall acai — Sos : 

Eversource designed a multi-million 

dollar project that required signifi- operational within a year. To meet the _ the job site. 

cant coordination and communica- challenge, Everource used alternative This advance equipment testing 

tion with ESPN, one of Eversource’s testing locations, creative bench-test- at off-site locations allowed other se- 

largest customers. ing methods and equipment mock-ups —§ quenced work to continue on the con- 
Completed safely and 20 per- to complete testing of protective and struction site, resulting in the project 

cent under budget, the project faced communications equipment that typi- being safely completed in a shorter 

daunting challenges to become cally would have been performed at period of time than anticipated. 


“When the distribution equipment supplying power to ESPN was about to reach 
its maximum capacity, we asked Eversource to furnish [infrastructure] capable of 
serving a projected load of 20 MW over the next 10 to 15 years. The collaboration 

between ESPN's engineering staff, our medium-voltage consultant, and the 
various Eversource departments was very professional. The project outcome was 
highly successful and will serve ESPN for many years to come.” 


— John Cistulli, Senior Director, Global Construction & Facilities Engineering, ESPN 
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Jackson Laboratory Turns Energy Efficiency Savings 
into New Equipment and Employees 


he Jackson Laboratory (JAX) is at 
‘Te forefront of genetics re- 

search to advance human health. 
When the independent, Bar Harbor, 
Maine-based nonprofit opened its 
newest Genomic Medicine lab in 
Farmington in October 2014, JAX 
wanted to make sure that it was also 
at the forefront of energy efficiency 
from a facilities perspective. 

Prior to construction, John Fitz- 
patrick, Jackson Lab’s senior facilities 
director, worked with Eversource to 
utilize Energize Connecticut programs 
and create a customized plan to reduce 
the lab’s energy footprint. The energy- 
Saving measures implemented during 
construction of the 184,000-square- 
foot building will save JAX more than 
$620,000 a year on its energy bill. 

One of the most effective measures 
installed at the facility was an Aircuity 
monitoring system used to regulate 
ventilation throughout the labs. For 
climates like Connecticut's, where it is 
cold in the winter and hot and humid in 
the summer, an Aircuity system reduces 
the amount of outside air required to 


TL) 





provide safe ventilation rates in the fa- 
cility, therefore minimizing the amount 
of energy to heat or cool the building. 

Other energy efficiency measures 
include pipe and duct insulation, ener- 
gy-saving light bulbs and occupancy 
sensors, high-efficiency air handling 
and control systems, and customized 
water cooling technology. 

Eversource helped the lab secure 
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a $1.2 million Energize Connecticut 
incentive, which covered about 50 
percent of the total project cost. 
The lab is expected to save approxi- 
mately 3 million kilowatt hours of 
electricity and more than 2,800,000 
cubic feet of gas each year. Addi- 
tionally, the facility earned a LEED 
Gold sustainability rating from the 
U.S. Green Building Council. 


“The incentive allowed us to incorporate energy-saving equipment and 


strategies that otherwise would not have been financially possible and will 


deliver us a favorable economic return for years to come. Money can now 


be reinvested into our operations in the form of new scientific equipment 


and personnel with the promise to transform medicine by improving care, 


lowering costs, and increasing life span and health span. 


Lh 


— John Fitzpatrick, Senior Facilities Director, Jackson Laboratory for Genomic Medicine 
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CASE STUDY: 


Powering Stamford’s Economic Engine 


nown as “The City That Works,” 
K senior has a robust business 
community that counts on reli- 

able electric service for its economic 
growth. With more than 217,000 
jobs, Stamford has the largest labor 
force in Connecticut, and Eversource 
provides a strong, reliable power 
source to continue the economic 
vitality and support an ever-growing 
residential population. 

To do that, Eversource is making 
a $100 million investment in Stam- 
ford to strengthen the city’s electrical 
system and meet the growing need 
for power far into the future. 

Performing challenging under- 
ground construction in such an active 
area required creative solutions to 
minimize the impact to residents, 
businesses and commuters alike. This 
involved tunneling under the Metro- 
North Railroad, routing around the 
city’s Urban Transitway project and 
customizing street work hours. It also 
required close coordination with city 
and state officials, and proactive, 





consistent communication with resi- seaboard. Harbor Point encompasses 
dents, business owners and commu- an entire neighborhood with a full 
nity groups. mile of waterfront, more than 4,000 

The Stamford Cable Reliability residential units and several million 
Project also connected two Stamford square feet of commercial space. 
substations that had been fed by sep- Above and beyond our everyday 
arate sources. This has significantly work to deliver reliable energy and 
improved the power supply reliability superior customer service, Ever- 
throughout southwestern Connecti- source is protecting and strength- 
cut, benefitting customers far outside — ening the electric system against 
the city limits. severe weather, including shoreline 

Large Stamford customers like flooding. Through a $300 million, 
BLT Properties are also benefit- five-year resiliency plan, Eversource 
ting from upgraded service levels is performing strategic tree-trim- 
Eversource is making in the electric ming, installing stronger poles and 
system. BLT is the developer of Har- wires, and implementing advanced 
bor Point — one of the largest rede- technology and flood mitigation 
velopment projects on the eastern measures. 
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Business Growth through Energy Efficiency: 


A PRIME Example 


hen THEIS Precision Steel of 
Bristol began struggling to 
compete with other com- 


panies from the United States and 
China that offered similar products at 
lower costs, the future of the company 
was becoming uncertain. In order to 
stay cost-competitive and remain an 
industry leader, THEIS looked at ways 
to reduce its operating costs while still 
maintaining its high production values. 

In 2012, things started to change 
when Eversource introduced THEIS 
to PRIME (Process Reengineering for 
Improved Manufacturing Efficiency), 
the only utility-administered program 
of its kind in the country. 

PRIME streamlines the operational 
efficiency objectives of Eversource’s 
manufacturing customers with its own 
energy efficiency goals. The program 
looks at a manufacturer's opera- 
tions holistically and combines “lean 
manufacturing” training and “Kaizen” 
events with energy efficiency enhance- 
ments to deliver the most benefit to 
the customer. The overall goal is to 
help customers increase productivity 
and profits, expand operations, save 
energy, and operate more efficiently. 

For two years, THEIS pursued a 
number of energy efficiency studies 
and evaluated its equipment to get a 
better sense of its overall energy use. 
As part of that process, Eversource 
helped THEIS implement a cutting- 
edge energy metering and dashboard 
system that indicated the static energy 
use of THEIS’ equipment. 

What the company discovered 
about its “idle load” was startling. 
While operations were quiet, THEIS 
was using energy equivalent to that 
of a small school. The new metering 
and dashboard system helped THEIS 





“When we evaluated our energy use and 


bench-marked equipment, we noticed a major issue 


— we were using a tremendous amount of energy 


while production was quiet. We implemented an 


energy management system and new technology 


that has directly impacted our bottom line, allowing 


us to save money, add jobs and remain an industry 


leader among our competitors across the globe. 


Lh 


— Damon Esposito, Vice President of Operations, THEIS Precision Steel 


limit its energy use, while providing 
the data and means to demonstrate 
true energy reduction. 

Additional energy efficiency 
programs helped THEIS tackle the 
measures identified from the energy 
metering. By replacing old, inefficient 
equipment with new technology, 
such as steam traps and a compressor, 
THEIS reduced its overall energy use 
by 10-15%. 


As a result of the energy savings, 
THEIS cut its $1.2M annual energy bill 
by more than $65,000 per year. But 
beyond energy savings, PRIME helped 
THEIS reduce its overall production 
costs through process changes. 

As a result of these combined sav- 
ings, the company has been able to 
compete with confidence, grow and 
save jobs — even adding 8 new, local 
employees. 
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Cities on the rise 


Overall, he said, “we're confident that 
the city is getting better every day. Were see- 
ing folks from throughout the region taking 
an interest in investing in our city. Not only 
is the market and economy rebounding but 
the eight years of strong and consistent lead- 
ership by Mayor [Bill] Finch toward sustain- 
ability and prosperity and equity has made it 
clear to private and civic partners that their 
investments here will be rewarded.” 


Stamford 

As in other Connecticut cities, a big part 
of Stamford’s building boom relates to new 
housing — in particular, apartments and 
condos downtown. 

The new housing market is “absolutely 
huge,’ says Tom Madden, director of economic 
development for the City of Stamford. “The 
funny thing is, our occupancy rate is 96 per- 
cent. They cant build these things fast enough.” 

He said much of the demand is com- 
ing from young people returning to the city 
to work. Because of Stamford’s affordability 
compared to other major centers, “we're able 
to attract a lot of Millennials into the city 
and it has changed the workforce dynamic. 
We are causing a brain drain from all over 
New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. A lot of people who grew up 
here are returning from university, and they 
can afford the apartments in the area.” 

Empty nesters are another key demo- 
graphic. 

A major portion of the city’s new units are 
located at Harbor Point, a $3.5 billion mixed- 
use development set on 80 acres in the heart 
of Stamford’s south end, close to the city’s train 
station and Stamford Harbor. Once complete, 
the development will include 4,000 housing 
units; it also offers retail stores and restaurants, 
more than 20 acres of parks, a mile-long water- 
front boardwalk and three marinas. 

“Two thousand of the 4,000 apartments 
are constructed and opened,’ said Madden. 
“Theyre about to undertake the next 2,000 
and they will be finished over the next 36 
months. That will finish up Harbor Point.’ 

Other housing projects underway 
include: 

e Phase II of 66 Summer St., a 
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is 96 percent. They cant build these 
things fast enough. ? 


— Tom MADDEN, DIRECTOR OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, CITY OF STAMFORD 


15-story, 209-unit luxury building with 6,600 
square feet of retail 

e The Summer House at 184 Summer 
St., a 22-story, 226-apartment tower with 2,200 
square feet of retail space 

e Park Square West, Phase IV at 
1055 Washington Blvd., a 16-story, 207-unit 
luxury building 

e Atlantic Station at Atlantic and 
Tresser Boulevard, twin 21-story towers with 
650 apartments and 40,000 square feet of 
retail and restaurants 

e Bedford Hall at 545 Bedford St., with 
82 apartments 

e Rippowam Place on Washington 
Boulevard., a six-story building with 122 apart- 
ments, 1,500 square feet of ground floor retail 
and 4,200 square feet of restaurant space. 

Also in the works is URL Stamford 
(dubbed Parcel 38 or “Hole in the Ground”) 
at Tresser Boulevard and Greyrock Place. 
The 11-building complex, with 672 apart- 
ments and 5,090 square feet of ground floor 
retail and restaurants, is expected to open in 
August 2017. 

Madden said Stamford has become 
more attractive as a university town with the 
expansion of the University of Connecticut's 
Stamford campus. 

“That has helped immensely,’ he said. 

The campus already generates more than 
$25 million worth of economic activity every 
year. Plans to increase UConns science, tech- 
nology, engineering and mathematics (STEM) 
offerings, and to introduce digital media 
programs, is expected to double enrolment. He 
expects Sacred Heart University's new Gradu- 
ate Center in Landmark Square — near the 
transportation center as well as restaurants, 
shopping and businesses — will also hike inter- 
est in living in the city. 

Madden said the changing demographic 
of Stamford has prompted a lot of new 
restaurants and stores to open — particularly 
near, or in, the new mixed-use housing proj- 
ects. Existing business are benefiting as well. 

“Tt really helps out our restaurants and 


all of our shopping venues. Young people 
eat out a lot more, and do a lot more social 
events outside the apartments. It really does 
add to the vitality of the city,” he said. “A lot 
of the corporations are taking notice of this. 
We've got this workforce, and we've got the 
schools, educating the students and retrain- 
ing employees, so were really starting to 
have a complete picture here’ 

Madden expects to see new growth in 
office construction. “During and after the 
recession, our vacancy rate did go up, with 
companies downsizing. But were on a really 
big rebound now and were really happy about 
it. Our vacancy rate in commercial space has 
been going down over the last 12 quarters and 
weve got several commercial office buildings in 
the pipeline, so as the vacancy rate declines, we 
expect to see some of those [being built] as well? 

A major selling point for many of the 
city’s new housing and commercial projects is 
proximity to Stamford's transportation center, 
which is getting a boost through a transit- 
oriented development collaboration with the 
state. Improvements include new parking 
structures, a pedestrian bridge from the west 
side of Washington Boulevard to the north- 
bound railway platform, and replacement 
of the Atlantic Street bridge. Madden said a 
private developer is building a new hotel with 
residential units next door. 

Another bright spot for the city is the 
$450 million expansion of Stamford Hos- 
pital. A new 11-story, 640,000-square-foot 
medical center — a replacement for its main 
building on Shelburne Road — is expected 
to be complete in the spring of 2016 and 
open in the summer. The state-of-the-art 
facility will feature an expanded emergency 
department, an intensive care section, and 
the hospital’s Heart and Vascular Institute. 
Another 100,000-square-foot medical build- 
ing is set to open this year. 

Stamford will also get its first extended- 
stay hotel this summer, with the opening of the 
131-room Marriott Residence Inn at 35 Atlan- 
tic Street by developer Seaboard Properties. 


> Continued from page 23 





universities. Among its clients are Foot Locker, 
Lindt, Walgreens, Wynn-Dixie and Chartwells. 

In 2012, Phase Zero teamed up with 
OPAL Real Estate Group and Penn Gaming 
to plan and develop the $880 million Spring- 
field Riverfront Gaming and Development 
proposal to revitalize Springfield's riverfront. 
Plans included a 230,000-square-foot gam- 
ing facility, multiple theaters, food and retail 
outlets, a hotel, a band shell, a marina, trans- 
portation improvements and a garage. 

How did a firm that began with three peo- 
ple accomplish so much in such a short time? 

“Relationships are a key ingredient in our 
firm's success. We run a strong network of in- 
dustry friendships and referrals.’ In the early 
days, “I met with a couple of like-minded 
professionals who were also starting their own 
businesses. We were able to help each other 
along.’ The company also invested very heavily 
in marketing — “money we didnt have” — and 
took part in events in Boston, New York and 
Hartford. “People would assume that wed been 
in business for years,’ he said. 

For Wittmer, an Avon native who 
earned his Master's of Architecture from 
Carnegie Mellon in Pittsburgh and an MBA 
from the University of Hartford, every day 
is still an adventure. “We have some of the 
most exciting clients. We like to challenge 
them and they like to challenge us. A lot of 
our projects have to do with reducing the 
real estate footprint, so it’s a lot of design- 
ing spaces that are doing more with less.’ In 
some cases, challenges include contaminated 
sites or flooding; with both the firm has had 
significant success with. 

As the projects continue to roll in, Phase 
Zero is expanding its own footprint. “We just 
took another 850 square feet of office space here 
in Simsbury, so we are definitely looking into 
expanding in this area. And we would probably 
look to open another office in New York, New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania at some point.’ 

In the meantime, hes enjoying the perks 
of living and working in Simsbury. “We have 
a lot of late night meetings, and it's great to 
be able to work three miles from the house. I 
also enjoy living in a small town where youre 
known by name at the local grocery store.” 
And for his son, now 7, “the schools around 
here are fantastic.” 

What would he change? Not a thing, he 
says. “It’s been a fun ride.” L) 
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Capital city is making a comeback 


Over the past couple of years, CRDA has 
helped to finance proposed housing projects 
with millions of dollars in state funding through 
loans, contributions and equity stakes. “What 
were trying to do is jumpstart the residential 
marketplace, initially in the downtown and then 
concentrically through the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods, to turn properties that had previously 
been used for commercial into residential,” 
Freimuth said. “Our first project was 201 Ann. 
It was a synagogue, a Masonic home and a com- 
mercial property. Now its being repositioned; its 
value is being recalibrated”’ 

And there are more to come. Currently, 
“we have about 700 units in construction, an- 
other 300 in the pipeline, and easily that many 
again in the early exploration stage through- 
out the downtown. I think we'll be doubling 
and hopefully tripling the population in the 
next few years.” 

Freimuth said the new UConn campus 
will provide a huge boost to the city, especially 
since many of the 2,300 students will be grad 
students, “who are generally more interested in 
living downtown, reinforcing the retail and res- 
taurant strategies. An 18-year-old drives in and 
drives home. The programs that are coming in 
— public affairs, social work, business — these 
usually attract older students who will commit 
to a year or two in the downtown core’ 

CRDAs efforts extend beyond housing. 
“We've been working in Newington to clean up 
contaminated sites for development along the 
busway, and we've been doing capital upgrades 
to the XL Center ($35 million), the convention 
center ($1.3 million) and other properties we 
own, Freimuth said. The agency is currently 
weighing its options regarding a longer-term fix 
for the XL Center, with the most likely scenario 
being an acquisition of adjacent property and a 
$200 million to $250 million facility makeover. 


Offices 

Over the past two years, CRDA also has 
been overseeing the relocation of state offices 
from some 20 “leased and aging state-owned 
properties in and around Hartford.’ The state 
recently bought two buildings downtown. 

The first, 55 Farmington Avenue, was pur- 
chased from The Hartford Financial Services 
Group for $18 million and will be renovated 
at a cost of $19.5 million. About 1,000 state 
employees will relocate to the 12-story, 
287,000-square-foot structure on Asylum Hill 


this year. The state also purchased the garage at 
50 Farmington Avenue for parking. 

The second property, 450 Columbus 
Boulevard, a 575,000-square-foot Class A office 
tower, was purchased for $34.5 million and the 
roof, plaza and garage will be renovated at a cost 
of $62 million. Some 2,000 to 2,300 state em- 
ployees are slated to move to the two-building 
complex by early 2016. 

Over the next 20 years, the state ex- 
pects the moves to save about $100 million 
in leasing costs and maintenance. Freimuth 
said vacated state-owned office buildings — 
around Bushnell Park and on Capital Avenue, 
for example — will be renovated or converted 
to housing. 

He noted that the state office program has 
helped lower the downtown Class A commercial 
vacancy rate from 30 percent at the end of 2012 
to 17 percent a year later. By the end of June 
2014, the rate was down to 14.7 percent. 

In January 2015, it was announced that a 
collection of six buildings on Constitution Plaza 
had a potential buyer. The sale, to a New York 
investment group, includes the One and 100 
office towers and low-rises 10, 248, 250 and 260 
Constitution Plaza. At press time, Chris Ostop, 
executive vice president at Jones Lang Lasalle, 
said the deal was expected to close by mid-May. 

In April, CBRE-New England an- 
nounced that 100 Pearl Street, an 18-story, 
Class A, 281,000-square-foot building, had 
sold for $36.85 million. 

Segarra and Deller, who sit on the CRDA 
board and work closely with Freimuth, said 
they've been collaborating with the state on 
various development and infrastructure proj- 
ects, “not only on plan review and permitting, 
but also tax deals that would make it possible 
for these housing developments to happen as 
well as finding ways to leverage other comple- 
mentary projects.” 

The mayor said in addition to improving 
downtown, the city is working to strengthen 
its neighborhoods and connector arteries like 
Albany, Franklin, Asylum and Farmington 
avenues, and Park Street. 

“These corridors are lined with many 
businesses that have been taking a hit over the 
past few years. As we infuse the downtown with 
energy, we also want to nurture these areas by 
expediting streetscape repairs, working with 
merchants on their facades, and offering finan- 
cial and technical assistance.” L) 
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ECHN Este Connecticut 


Medical Professionals 


Primary Care Locations: 
East Hartford, Ellington, 
South Windsor, Vernon, Manchester 


SO NOW, YOU DON'T HAVE TO EITHER. 

If you have a minor injury, illness or other primary care 
concern, you can get seen on your schedule. Eastern 
Connecticut Medical Professionals offers walk-in 
appointments at offices near you. And just knowing Ec . 
you have access to hundreds of physicians, specialists HT 

and the resources of two nationally recognized Eastern Connecticut Health Network 
hospitals can make you feel better right away. Healthier together. 


SO 


Learn more at echn.org/ecmp 
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